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Ese Kingsley Outline Studies in Literature are designed for both 

teacher and pupil. They help the student to a quicker appreci- 
ation and a clearer understanding of the book through a complete and 
systematic method of its study. They are not to be regarded in any 
sense of the word as “cram” books. 

Teachers also will appreciate these Outline Studies, They are 
invaluable to inexperienced teachers and to those who are suddenly 
called upon to instruct in the classics without adequate preparation, 

Each Outline is divided into four sections: preliminary work; 
first, second, and third readings, and a fourth section composed of 
suggestions for supplementary work, theme subjects, and quizzes. 

Each Outline — and there are 94 different works represented— 
is sold separately, or they can be bought in quantity for class work. 
Convenient size—can be used with any edition of the text to be studied. 

Try the Kingsley Outlines for class use with the books to be 
studied this year, and watch the interest they arouse in the work. 
Price per Outline is twenty cents; 10% discount on ten or more of 
different titles; 20% discount on quantities of one title. Write to-day 
for full list of 94 Outlines. 


Publishers also of the Eaton Literature Tests, Tyrrell’s History and Geography Exercises 
and other Educational Publications 
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The Setier Cieciailiad of the Racal 
Catholic Schools of Chicago 


REV. ROBERT E. O’BRIEN, BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


Suu FE secular subjects taught in the Roman Cath- 

olic schools are secondary to the religious part 
5 of the course of study. Interviews with pastors 

and teachers revealed the fact that without ex- 
ummm CePtion the parochial schools were regarded as 
: religious schools, and that the secular subjects 
were distinctly subordinate to the sacred. Sec- 
= ular studies are included in the curriculum for 
the reason that the leaders of the Catholic Church regard 
no education as complete which separates religious and secu- 
lar studies, omitting either the one or the other.' One Supe- 
rior stated that she believed secular studies were necessary 
to enable the child to perform its “part in the world,” but 
she said she always reminded her teachers that “secular 
studies do not save souls.” 

A fairly comprehensive picture of all phases of secular in- 
struction in the parochial schools can be presented by a de- 
scription of the secular subjects taught, with some analysis 
of the materials and methods used to develop these subjects. 
The essential problem of the course of study is to find that 
material which will assist in developing parochial school 
pupils into citizens as well as Roman Catholics. So far as 
the secular part of the curriculum is concerned the problem 
is solved largely by following the leadership of the public 
schools, and teaching the same subjects.” 


1 Course of Study = the First Grade, pages 9-10. 
2 O’Brien, Rev. J “The Parochial School,”’ page 4. 
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A series of pamphlets is issued by the Archdiocesean School 
Board of Chicago to guide teachers in the subjects which the 
School Board considers most important. The aim of these 
pamphlets is to provide material to assist the teachers in build- 
ing their own course of study, but it is carefully stated that 
“uniformity is not our aim; teachers are expected to adapt 
this course to the requirements of their own situations.’ 
There is a large degree of local autonomy in the Roman Cath- 
olic school system; neither the course of study nor the text 
books are wholly standardized. There is no uniformity of 
subjects taught. Table I shows the order in which the dif- 
ferent subjects are taught in the parochial schools of Chi- 
cago, and the average time devoted to each. 


TABLE I. 


Subjects Taught in the Chicago Parochial Schools and the 
Average Time Devoted to Each Subject in Each Grade. 





Grades 
Subjects I - cn IV V VI VII VIIil 
Religion 50m. 50m. 45m. 45m. 45m. 45m. 45m, 45m, 
Reading 20 = 380 30 8630 20 30 30 £45 
Writing =a See.UlUmDOUlUC DOC 15 15 
Music oS 80 030 6&6 & 20 20 2 
Arithmetic 20 30 30 30 30 30 30 ~= # 30 
Dramatics 30 30 380 Lhr. Lhr. lhr. lhr. Lhr. 
wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. 
Language  _ a oS ae ae ae 
Composition 10 10 15 15 20 
Spelling 16 3 tH 8H 6U8OGOlUCU DCS 
History 20 20 30 30 30 += #30 
Geography 20 30 30 20 
Expression 15 ee ee: a | Se 
Dancing 30m. 30m. 20m. 20m. 30m. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. 
Business Course 45 60 
Manual Training 45 45 45 
Domestic Science 30 45 15 
Public Hygiene lhr. Lhr. 
Drawing ~~ a oe.) ae! Ue 15 15 15 


3 “Introduction to the Course of Study for the 
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Religion usually appears first in the school program be- 
cause, as the teachers said, “religion is a difficult and impor- 
tant subject and should be taught while the children are 
fresh.”” Composition is seldom taught as a separate subject 
before the fourth grade in any school. When found in the 
program it often meant written work done in connection with 
other subjects. It receives major emphasis only in schools 
where language is considered a matter of formal grammar. 

ramatics is part of the curriculum of some grades in all 
the schools but it is difficult to estimate the time given it, 
for dramatics is frequently combined with some other sub- 
jects. Lessons in reading, religion, history, geography, and 
even arithmetic are sometimes dramatized. In one sense dra- 
matics is not a subject taught but a method of teaching. All 
schools had some equipment for giving dramatic productions 
in public. 

Expression, dancing, business courses, manual training, 
domestic science, drawing, and similar courses are found in 
only part of the Chicago parochial schools. Often these are 
taught by special teachers. They are not considered suffi- 
ciently essential to the school program by the Archdiocesean 
School Board to warrant the issuance of a manual for them. 

One of the greatest handicaps the parochial schools face 
is lack of uniformity in textbooks. Not only do the texts 
vary in different schools, but often within the same class 
more than two different texts can be found in the same sub- 
ject. This is particularily true in geography, history, lan- 
guage and composition. Such a condition compels teachers 
to build their own course of study and to use numerous de- 
vices to give every child an opportunity to prepare for the 
recitation. 

The aims as stated for reading “require that certain abili- 
ties and habits be developed as follows: 

(a) Ability to understand simple material, to find answers 
to questions, to follow directions, and to remember what 
is read. 


‘ 
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(b) Recognition of new words through context, of sight 
words. 

(c) Independent use of phonetics. 

(d) Habit of reading for meaning. 

(e) Habits of accurate and rapid recognition. 

(f) Habits of correct pronunciation, clear enunciation, and 
correct position. 

(gz) Desire to read for information, for enjoyment, either 
for one’s self or for others.’’ 

The usual practice in the first three grades is to divide the 
time allotted reading into two periods; the intensive study 
of the basic text in the morning and the easier supplementary 
material in the afternoon. The aim of the course of study 
is the intensive mastery of a small amount of information 
rather than an extensive acquaintance with a large mass of 
material from which students may make their own selection. 
Much emphasis is placed on memorization and drill: prayers 
and religious verses are recommended by the Course of Study 
for this purpose. 

An increase in supplementary reading is recommended for 
the upper grades, the aim being to develop the habit of read- 
ing independently. Religious books in particular are recom- 
mended and used for supplementary reading. The Course of 
Study urges that teachers select religious material which shall 
be “both pleasant and fruitful.” Some of the supplementary 
readers consist of old reading texts left at the school by 
former students. Teachers in some schools said that they 
entirely discarded reading texts in the seventh and eighth 
grades, using supplementary material exclusively. 

The use of standardized achievement tests is recommended 
by the Archdiocesean School Board. The Thorndike list of 
one thousand words, for example, is one of the standards of 
word knowledge for the primary grades. Some of the orders 
make extensive use of both intelligence and achievement tests; 
others oppose them. It is very seldom that records of tests 


4 “Course of Study for Reading,’’ page 1 
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are kept. They are simply used to discover conditions and 
then discarded. 

There is no standardization of texts in reading. Eight sep- 
arate sets of readers were found in use in the different schools 
of Chicago. Frequently the same school had different texts 
in different grades. Many schools obtained their texts from 
the Public Library. An interesting fact was that some read- 
ing texts were not approved by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
although there evidently was no disapproval of them. 

The aims of the Course of Study for Arithmetic do not vary 
for the entire eight grades. They are: 

“(a) To give the child motivating material that will create 
a need for number facts and processes. 

(b) To establish habits that will give the pupil such mas- 
tery of number combinations and processes as will en- 
able him to perform with speed and accuracy all com- 
mercial operations. 

(c) To train him in the skilful application of these processes 
to the problems he is liable to meet in his daily ex- 
perience.’’5 

The use of Wentworth and Smith’s Arithmetics is recom- 
mended and the entire course of study is planned according 
to these texts. Numerous supplementary works are recom- 
mended for both pupils and teachers, although no figures were 
available showing the number of these works actually used. 
Long continued use of Wentworth and Smith’s Arithmetics 
has resulted in the accumulation of large numbers of second 
hand and sometimes out of date books. One teacher proudly 
displayed the arithmetic she had used in 1916. Frequently 
classes were visited where part of the pupils had no texts. 
In a small number of classes the teacher appeared to be the 
only person owning a text. In such cases the problems were 
written on the blackboard or dictated to the pupils. 

The aims for the teaching of history are divided into two 
groups. First the aims for the first three grades which cen- 


5 “Course of Study for Arithmetic,’"’ page 1 
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ter about the development of the country and world in which 
the children live. Second, the aims for the upper grades 
which center about the development of loyalty to the Cath- 
olic Church as well as to the community to which the 
pupils belong. Catholic educators feel that the Church has 
failed to hold its members who migrated to the United States 
partially because it failed to inform them of the part played 
by Roman Catholics in the development of the country. 
Standard texts, utilizing the teaching of history for the bet- 
ter development of Catholic loyalties have been recommended 
by the Archdiocesean School Board. The Fourth Grade is 
expected to study the Pioneers and Patriots of American His- 
tory, by Father Furlong, while the fifth and sixth grades are 
expected to use Sadlier’s Old World in American History. In 
practice almost any book that approximates the demands of 
the Course of Study for History is used. Investigation 
showed fourteen different texts in use in the fourth grade. 

Because of the expense of purchasing new books the teach- 
ers dislike to compel parents to buy the texts recommended 
lest the parents transfer their children to the public schools 
where texts and school supplies are furnished free and where 
no tuition is charged. Often different texts were found in 
the same class, necessitating the assignment of the lessons 
in two or more books. Although handicapped by different 
history texts the recitations appeared to be good. Pupils took 
an interest in the different treatment of the same question 
by the different authors and occasionally spirited discussions 
were held as to the probable cause of the difference. During 
recitations teachers utilized every opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the part played by the Catholic Church in the develop- 
ment of the United States. Teachers would sometimes inter- 
rupt a recitation to tell their pupils that the person whose 
name had been mentioned either by the pupils or the text 
was a Roman Catholic. 

American History by Sister Celeste marks a departure 
from the type of history used hitherto in the parochial schools. 
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Little attention is paid to wars or military heroes in this 
book. The constructive forces such as invention, exploration, 
industrial and agricultural development, which have played 
an important part in the growth of the nation are considered 
worthy of extended treatment in this text. It represents a 
shift from the emphasis on war and military developments 
to the leaders of the peaceful growth of the United States. 
Attempts on the part of the Archdiocesean School Board to 
induce all the parochial schools to use Sister Celeste’s Ameri- 
can History met with strong opposition. One Superior ex- 
plained her opposition by saying: “Why she doesn’t even men- 
tion important battles in the Civil War! She doesn’t give 
the names of generals of the Union and Confederate forces! 
How can you expect to teach history with such a book?” In 
spite of local opposition the text is now used in all of the 
parochial schools of Chicago. 

Dramatics are recommended by the Course of Study for 
History and are extensively used in teaching this subject. 
Incidents where Catholics played an important role in Ameri- 
can History afford excellent opportunities for dramatization. 
The landing of Columbus, the founding of Maryland, Pere 
Marquette at the Chicago River, the visits of LaSalle and 
others of like character are used frequently in the first four 
grades. The Course of Study for History recommends much 
memorization and lists numerous selections such as Sheridan’s 
Ride which are presumed to be helpful in teaching history.® 

Geography is seldom taught except by simple stories be- 
fore the fourth grade. The aims for this subject are stated 
thus, “The purpose of this course in Geography is to build 
steadily increasing but gradually formed ideas about the 
world’s workers and the kind, amount and quality of work 
they do.”* No text is recommended as the mznual is itself 
a thorough outline of a course. Not a single text in geog- 
raphy was found in some schools, except those owned by 


6 “Course of Study for History,’’ page 36. 
7 “Course of Study for Geography,’’ page 1. 
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teachers. Supplementary material and the manual furnished 
the material and outline for the course. 

The Course of Study for Geography calls for an acquaint- 
ance with the “home territory,” its resources, seasons, com- 
munications, and products during the fourth grade. The fifth 
and sixth grades are presumed to study the continents of 
Europe and Asia with particular attention to the need for 
colonial expansion. The outline returns to the United States 
and its possessions in the seventh grade. The possessions, 
neighbors, and industrial and agricultural life of the country 
are evaluated. Attention is continually called in the manual 
and in the classes to the large tracts of unoccupied territory 
in the New World which afford opportunities for colonial 
expansion. 

Potter’s Beginners and Essentials of Language were the 
texts used in the study of language by 130 schools. The 
Course of Study for Language recommends no text for the 
pupils. Four books, all dealing with the building of a cur- 
riculum, are recommended for the teachers. It was evidently 
the intention of the Archdiocesean School Board to prepare 
a manual which would aid the teacher in planning a course 
of study independently of any text. The result is that the 
use of textbooks is limited. The largest Catholic Book Store 
in Chicago carried no texts in language or grammar for the 
school year 1926-1927. Often teachers excused the absence 
of texts by explaining that much of the work assigned was 
in composition. 

The aim in most of the schools is not the teaching of formal 
grammar, but the development of right habits of speech and 
composition. The Course of Study for Language states that 
“habits of careful attention should be developed along with 
a sense of responsibility for using correct and effective lan- 
guage.”® Means suggested to attain this aim are the correc- 
tion of pupils’ speech during recitation and special emphasis 
on public speaking, dramatization, memorization, and conver- 


8 “Course of Study for Language,”’ page 1 
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sation. Much of the memorization of both prose and poetry 
is used in Language on the assumption that memorizing cor- 
rect forms of speech will aid the pupil to use right words 
and language constructions in other situations. Reports on 
outside reading, especially of religious materials, and the writ- 
ing and correcting of themes is used extensively. 

Spelling is one of the subjects for which no manual is 
issued by the Archdiocesean School Board. While almost all 
of the schools reported the use of some text, actual visitation 
showed that a large majority of pupils owned no text and 
that the usual custom was for the teachers to write a list 
of words on the blackboard. Sometimes these were taken 
from a spelling book, sometimes it was selected from the les- 
sons the pupils were studying, and frequently the list was 
made up of misspelled words found in the written work of 
the pupils. Teachers stated that they used standardized 
achievement tests to determine the effectiveness of their teach- 
ing in spelling oftener than in any other subject. 

Superiors and teachers showed more pride in their pupils’ 
achievements in music and singing than in any other sub- 
ject. On numerous occasions the Superior would take vis- 
itors from room to room and would interrupt the recitations 
to have the pupils sing. Even in the second grade in some 
schools the pupils sang a capella both juvenile and religious 
songs. The best singing was usually found above the fifth 
grade. The older pupils sang not only school and patriotic 
hymns but church hymns and vespers in Latin as well as in 
English. Separation of the sexes in the upper grades has 
a beneficial effect on the singing as the boys and girls are 
not embarrassed by each other. Frequently a room would 
sing three-part harmonies without music and even without 
the teacher beating time. The Archdiocese recommends the 
use of a series of music texts issued by Ginn & Co. Other 
texts such as the Catholic Educational Series were used in 
many schools. 

No manual is issued for writing. A. N. Palmer’s Teacher’s 
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Guide was used by some teachers in 196 out of 214 schools. 
In the first three grades the teachers simply wrote sentences 
on the blackboard for pupils to copy. Upper grades in most 
cases were expected to imitate as closely as possible the exact 
example in a copybook. In no case were standardized 
examples of writing for different age levels or grades found 
on exhibition where pupils could compare it with their own 
writing. 

It is evident that the elementary parochial schools of the 
Roman Catholic Church suffer in Chicago from lack of proper 
textbooks and from lack of standardization. Instruction is 
intensive rather than extensive, the aim being to master thor- 
oughly a small amount of material rather than to acquaint 
the pupil with a large mass from which he may make his 
own selection. The result is much memorization and drill. 
The manuals of the course of study and the teachers in the 
classrooms lay emphasis on religion not only in the actual 
classes in religion but in the secular studies as well. The 
aim appears to be the development of loyal, intelligent mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church; for this purpose the secular as 
well as the religious subjects are used. The curriculum is 
narrow but it is treated with thoroughness and care. 
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With What is Good Citizenship Concerned? 


JOHN A. NEITZ, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Summ MMS FTE significance of the above question was sug- 
gested to the writer when Professor Franklin 
Bobbitt asked the rhetorical question, “What 
should the good citizen do?” Various approaches 
may be taken to determine an answer to the 
latter question. The one followed in this study 
was by means of an analysis of public opinion 
as represented by leaders of current thought. A 
random sampling of such current opinion was obtained from 
three sources: (1) the editorials of 168 issues of seven lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States covering a period of 
four years; (2) fifty-five special articles on citizenship pub- 
lished in eighteen leading magazines and bulletins over a 
period of five years; (3) 111 “leaders of thought,” mostly in 
Chicago, interviewed personally. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to present the duties 
and traits of the good citizen which were found in the study.' 
The present paper shall deal only with the general scope of 
concern of citizenship. 

The study soon revealed that two very different gen- 
eral views of citizenship are held today. There is first the 
view held by many, possibly most, political scientists. 
According to this view one’s citizenship duties pertain only 
to his relation to the political state. In other words, they 
are only political in nature. Any duty, therefore, which does 
not relate to one’s city, state, or nation, directly, would not 
be considered a citizenship duty. 

The analysis of the fifty-five articles on citizenship, how- 
ever, revealed that this view of citizenship is not the one 
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1 For a partial list of the duties and traits which were found, see Chapter 
VII of Bobbitt’s “Curriculum Investigations,’’ Supplemental Educational Mono- 
graph No. 31, University of Chicago 
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most commonly held. The duties and traits found in these 
articles indicated that citizenship is concerned with all or 
nearly all of one’s human relations, and not merely with his 
political concerns. The fact that different views are held 
regarding citizenship made it evident that the personal inter- 
views should begin by determining the general conception of 
citizenship held by each interviewer. An intelligent inter- 
view could not well be carried on without first knowing this. 
Consequently, each interview was begun, after a brief expla- 
nation of the purpose and plan of the study, with the ques- 
tion, “When you think of the duties of the good citizen, do 
you think of them as consisting of one’s political duties only, 
or do you think of them as concerning all of one’s human and 
social relations?’ Political duties were explained to pertain 
to the political state. The answer to this question greatly 
determined the subsequent questions. 

The Stricter Conception of Citizenship:— Only four of the 
110 who were interviewed held to the stricter conception of 
citizenship. According to the strict view, a person may be 
a good man, yet not a good citizen. Again, one may be a 
good citizen, yet not a good man. In the words of Professor 
H. C. Morrison,” “Citizenship is performing the duties to the 
civic unit.” He further added that the good citizen should 
not be evaporated merely into a good man. This definition 
seems to agree with the one held by Attorney James E. Brown 
who thought of citizenship in legal and patriotic terms. In 
other words, citizenship is a condition or right created by the 
laws of the land in which one lives. Since the nation and 
the state* create citizenship, the duties of the citizen relate 
to those particular units. Patriotism then appears in alle- 
giance to those units. 

Yet what is the status of a person residing in a state or 
country of which he is not a citizen? Certainly, he should 
obey its laws. Therefore, at least certain citizenship obliga- 


2 Unless otherwise mentioned, all quotations were obtained by means of per- 
sonal interviews. 

3 Technically the national government grants the rights of citizenship, while 
the state governments largely control the matters of suffrage 
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tions to a state or country are incumbent even upon those 
who are not lawful citizens. Snedden‘ designates such duties 
and qualities as passive, and those to be performed by full 
citizens as active or initiatory. Quoting: 

The words ‘good citizenship’ now connote to most of us all 
the qualities formerly associated with ‘good man’ or ‘good 
social membership’; so, of course, they now mean nothing dis- 
tinctive, and are, therefore, practically useless in distinguish- 
ing and clarifying practicable educational objectives. But we 
can, if we choose, still profitably use the words ‘civic quali- 
ties’ (and perhaps ‘good civism’) to denote only those ele- 
ments of passive (conformist) and active (initiatory) social 
behavior that have to do mainly with man’s ‘large group’ par- 
ticipations, of which, for the present, his political participa- 
tions are the most prominent. 

Most people, however, do not care to make such fine dis- 
tinctions and prefer to call them all, the duties of citizenship. 
This suggests a consideration of the view held by the majority. 
Numerous interviewers stated that they formerly held that 
citizenship pertained only to man’s relation to the political 
state, but now accept a broader view. A typical explana- 
tion of the transition of thought from one view to the other 
was given by Dr. Wm. B. Owen as follows: 

Until recent years, I thought of citizenship as expressing 
only duties toward government — local, state, and national. 
But the frequent extension of the term to include what I 
recognize to be social obligations have led me, of course, to 
accept that broader view, not without protest; but, because 
it seemed tc be the term that would be accepted by school 
people, the children and the average citizen more readily than 
that of political obligations only. 

The Broader Conception of Citizenship:— Citizenship, 
according to the broader view, pertains to all or most of man’s 
social and human relations. One hundred six of the 110 who 
were interviewed held in varying degrees the broader concep- 
tion. Voluntarily many offered definitions of citizenship, 
while all virtually agreed in their general views, but not neces- 


4 “Can We Get Good Civic Education?’’ School and Society, XVIII (1923), 
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sarily in their specific definitions of citizenship. These differ- 
ences do not contradict each other so much as they supple- 
ment each other. They merely reveal how different persons 
emphasize different phases or factors of citizenship. 

In summary, citizenship is thought of in relation to one’s 
home, business, community, nation, and other general associa 


sca” 


tions. Judge Albert George says, “It includes all of the con- - 


ditions under which one is going to live; so it relates nearly 
to all matters.” Again, Rabbi Louis Mann offers the follow- 
ing definition: “Citizenship is the sum total of human con- 
tacts. Unless it is viewed in its totality of relationships, 
it is nothing.”” United States Senator Charles S. Deneen adds, 
“There is no separation between society and government in 
citizenship.” Further to reveal how life is considered to 
be a totality, Dr. William S. Bovard says, “Life is an indi- 
visible unit. All life is so interdependent that all is one. We 
~annot separate religion, business, politics, et cetera, from 
citizenship; although they may be separated in organization.” 

The foregoing definitions show how citizenship is related 
to various phases of life; let us next consider of what citizen- 
ship consists. An analysis of many definitions reveals that 
it consists of at least three factors or conditions: 

(1) Desirable attitudes. 

(2) Correct ideas or knowledge. 

(3) Proper forms of activity and service. 

Strictly speaking, the third one constitutes real citizenship, 
the first and second are preparatory thereto. This fact is 
implied in a definition by Professor Calvin O. Davis°: 

Good citizenship consists of being able and ready to play 
one’s full part in the codperative activities of community, 
state, and nation. It results from a combination of three fac- 
tors, namely, (1) altruistic emotions, (2) correct ideas, and 
(3) desirable habits of response. In other words, sentiments, 
knowledge, and will are the ingredients out of which good 
citizenship is compounded.” 


Desirable Attitudes:— The importance of the possession of 


5 Educational Review, LXI (1921), p. 214 
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proper attitudes is emphasized in numerous definitions of 
which only a few typical examples need be presented. Attor- 
ney Donald Richberg says, “Performing political duties alone 
does not satisfy one’s citizenship obligations. One’s relation 
to the state is not and never has been wholly a matter of 
written law and, therefore, is more than what is written down 
in one’s political obligations.” He implies that laws and con- 
stitutions alone do not produce a good citizen; there must 
be a willingness and an attitude on the part of the citizen 
to be good. 

The importance of attitudes is further expressed by Rev- 
‘rend Charles Gilkey as follows: “Citizenship consists of atti- 
tudes in terms of interest and enthusiasm. In this regard 
Jane Addams says, “‘Citizenship should be an interest and an 
enthusiasm, rather than an obligation.” 

Correct Ideas or Knowledge:— The possession of attitudes 
is more or less futile without the possession of correct ideas 
or knowledge. It is true that attitudes may motivate the 
quest for knowledge; on the other hand, knowledge should 
help in the development of intelligent attitudes and then guide 
them into proper channels of expression and action. These 
two elements—attitudes and knowledge—should develop to- 
gether and form bases for dynamic citizenship, which will 
find expression in civic activity. This process is implied in 
a comprehensive definition by William A. Bond, who was 
Director of Americanization work in Chicago during the 
World War. It read as follows: 

Americanization applies equally to the native and foreign- 
born. It means the development and possession by the in- 
dividual of intelligent pride, loyalty, love, and devotion to the 
government institutions; a possession of the educational ideals 
of the United States; and the practical identification of his 
interests with those of the nation and the people. 

This definition presents the view that citizenship or Amer- 
icanization is the possession of attitudes which should be intel- 
ligent (the possession of correct ideas being implied), and 
that these intelligent attitudes find expression in the identi- 
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fication of one’s interests with those of the people and the 
nation. 

Service and Activity:— The third and most important fac- 
tor, as heretofore intimated, is proper activity and participa- 
tion in the various forms of community, civic, and political] 
matters. There is no virtue in activity, however, unless it 
results in service for the public good. Mary McDowell says, 
“Civics is a matter of human welfare.” Therefore, “the good 
citizen,”’ according to Attorney Henry Chandler, “is one who 
has a sense of service to his fellow-men and who will act 
for the common good.” 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the numerous defini- 
tions of citizenship are not necessarily contradictory, but 
rather present the integrating elements for a broad and com- 
prehensive definition. We may, therefore, define citizenship 
as a threefold matter; first, certain favorable attitudes must 
be formed; second, these attitudes should assist in motivat- 
ing and governing the possession of correct and adequate 
knowledge and ideas; and third, the two foregoing conditions 
should result in altruistic and intelligent activity in serving 
one’s fellowmen, in coéperating in good community activities, 
and in performing the proper political duties. 
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Objectivity in the Improvement of Socialized 
Procedures in the High School 


ROBERT E. MCCONNELL, PH.D., MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Cuma OW to evaluate classroom work is a problem 
which confronts every supervisor, supervising 

H principal and director of teachers in training. 

More specifically, the uppermost question in the 
cern mind of the supervisor is “How can I move from 
mere unsupported opinion or subjectivity toward 
objectivity in the evaluation of classroom pro- 
Sum Codyres ?” Esnecially does this question con- 
front the person who is trying to judge the worth of those 
classroom procedures which are commonly classified as social- 
ized. The statement of general impressions does not suffice. 
If supervision is to be of any real service to teachers in 
increasing their efficiency it must lay before them definite 
information concerning their weaknesses and then suggest 
means of improvement. 

Much has been written during the last decade upon the 
subject of socialized classroom procedures and teachers all 
over America have tried in their several ways to carry on 
socialized class activities. But, on the other hand, little has 
been done to appraise any considerable number of those many 
endeavors. That is particularly so in secondary education. 
The supervisor of teaching in the high school has before 
him a field which is almost completely unanalyzed and 
undisturbed. 

For the purpose of directing the work of secondary school 
teachers and teachers in training, the writer has endeavored 
to set up a series of schemes for evaluating classroom pro- 
cedures. The plan to be described here has to do with the 
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socialized recitation only. The first step taken in developing 
the plan was to analyze the main writings of those who stand 
out as authorities on the socialized recitation. Thus was 
secured a list of the outstanding factors involved in success- 
ful socialized recitations. A second step consisted of classify- 
ing those factors into two categories—teacher activities and 
pupil activities. A third step was to try the scheme out in 
a variety of situations for the purpose of refinement. The 
form which finally evolved is a score sheet which is so 
arranged that it will unearth the weaknesses or difficulties 
of the teacher in his ability to direct socialized recitations, 
By the use of this score sheet the remedial work of the super- 
visor or teacher-trainer becomes more definite, reliable and 
efficient. 

This score sheet or guide for supervising the socialized 
recitation is not intended to be used for rating the teachers 
within the school system, but rather as a means for evaluat- 
ing the entire recitation from the point of view of both 
teacher and pupil activity. Its purpose is to diagnose diffi- 


culties and to help the supervisor to help teachers fO discover 
and remedy their weaknesses, rather than to set any stand- 
ards as to relative merit of teachers or recitation. 

The questions are all stated in such a way that a check in 
the “Yes” column constitutes a favorable item, while a check 
in the “No” column points out a defect or omission. No 
attempt has been made to weigh the factors invojved in these 
questions. Undoubtedly some are of far greater importance 
than others, but these differences can be determined only by 
the most careful experiment. 

The supervisor must keep certain facts in mind when using 
this score sheet. 

1. Socializing the children through the recitation may be 
accomplished through various forms of organization, but the 
subject-matter to be handled in a socialized recitation must 
have certain characteristics: 
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a. There must be a question or problem of real impor- 

tance to be solved. 

b. The solution of this problem must require codperative 

effort or ‘give and take’ among the members of the class. 

c. There must be a variety of source material bearing on 

the problem or a number of different jobs to be done. 

When considering the first problem under “Teacher Activ- 
ity” on the following score sheet the supervisor must ascer- 
tain whether or not these essential factors are present. 

2. The judging or evaluation of the recitation must be 
made over a complete unit of subject-matter. The supervisor 
may not be able to tell from one short recitation, which might 
perhaps consist of only a few individual reports, how far the 
different pupils are assuming responsibility, how much and 
what kind of source material is being used, and so on. 

8. The teacher cannot be held entirely responsible for the 
nature of the pupil activity. If she has a particularly slow 
or difficult group, children who may have never before par- 
ticipated in a socialized recitation, the supervisor may find 
many defects in the activities of the pupils, although the 
teacher is making every effort to correct these defects. 

4. By “audience attitude” (item six under ‘Pupil Activ- 
ity’) is meant a correct attitude on the part of the speaker 
toward his audience and on the part of the class toward the 
pupil who is speaking. 

5. The problem of measuring the information gained by 
the pupils through the socialized recitation is not always a 
part of the socializing process in itself. A written test or 
oral quiz calls for unsocialized individual work. But the 
supervisor should investigate the means that the teacher is 
using to insure remembrance of the important items of sub- 
ject-matter covered in the recitation. 
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A GUIDE FOR SUPERVISING THE SOCIALIZED 


RECITATION 
TEACHER ACTIVITY No | Yes a 
i. Does the problem lend itself to the socialized 1. 
process? ° 
2. Does the assignment present a real problem? & 
3. Is the assignment so presented that each : 
pupil recognizes his task? 3. 
4. Does the teacher have a thorough grasp of 
the subject-matter? f 
5. Does the teacher have a knowledge of sources 4. 
to which he can direct the pupil? . 
6. Does the teacher have an organized plan for ! 0. 
handling the problem? 
7. Does the teacher check up on inaccuracies 6. 
carefully ? 
8. Does the teacher demand a high grade of in- 7. 
tellectual work? ‘ 
9. Does the teacher encourage original ideas 8 
and voluntary contributions? _ 
10. Does the teacher require that each problem 9 
be summarized before leaving it? 
11. Does the teacher prevent waste of time by 10 
keeping the discussion directly on the prob- 
lem? , 
12. Is there any provision made for remember- 1] 
ing the materials gained through the recita- 12 
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contributions ? 
4. Are the activities during the recitation dis- 
tributed ? 
5. Do the pupils have a spirit of friendly co- 
operation? 
6. Is there a good audience attitude during the 
recitation? 
7. Do pupils give criticism in a way that is 
helpful and inoffensive? 
8. Do the pupils receive criticism in the right 
spirit? 
9. Do the pupils recognize the value of high 
class intellectual work? 
10. Do the pupils appreciate the value of time by 
avoiding useless repetition, irrelevant mate- 
rial and unsupported opinion? 
Do the pupils express themselves well? 
Do the pupils realize the necessity of con- 
Iting and quoting source material which is 
authentic? 
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A GUIDE FOR SUPERVISING THE SOCIALIZED 
RECITATION 
PUPIL ACTIVITY __ a | No| Yes 
1. Does the problem appeal to the pupils as 
important? 
2. Do the individual pupils assume responsi- 
bility for the work of the assignment? 
3. Do the individual pupils assume responsi- 
bility beyond the assignment for additional 
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Plays and Games—Grades I, II, Ill 


JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HAYS, KANSAS. 


(Continued from June EDUCATION) 


OUTDOOR GAMES 


Stealing Sticks 
The chaser has a territory agreed upon in which a certain 
number of sticks are scattered about. The object is to steal 
all his sticks before he catches anyone, in which case he must 
be IT again. If any one is caught, he must be IT. 


Herr Slap Jack 


Players stand in a circle. IT runs around the circle and 
‘touches a player who must run in the opposite direction. 
When the two meet they must stop with heels together, make 
a deep curtsey, shake hands, and continue their run around 
circle. The one who last reaches the vacant place must be IT. 


Poison 


A circle is marked on the ground considerably smaller than 
an outer circle formed by players clasping hands. Each 
player tries by pulling and pushing to induce others to step 
within the small circle but endeavors to keep himself out. 
Any one who steps inside is poisoned and all players drop 
hands and run from him to touch wood. When IT can tag 
some one who is not touching wood, he is poisoned also. Play 
continues until all are caught. 


Shinney 
Players stand in a circle. Each player is equipped with a 
stick and digs a small hole in front of where he stands. 
There should be one hole less than the number of players. 
In the center of the circle, a large hole is dug in which the 
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ball is placed. At the beginning of the game, players stand 
in the center around the ball with the ends of their sticks 
under it. At a given signal players lift the ball into the air 
and run to place the ends of their sticks in the holes of the 
circle. The player who finds himself without a hole is IT 
and must try to return the ball to the center hole by pushing 
it with his stick. The other players try to prevent this by 
pushing the ball from the center with their sticks. If at 
any time a player is left without a hole he becomes IT. When 
the ball is pushed into the center hole and IT cries “Shinny” 
three times before it is knocked out again, the game begins 
over again. 
Ruth and Jacob 

A girl is chosen to be Ruth. She is blindfolded, turned 
around several times, and left in the center of the circle. 
She touches some boy who becomes Jacob and takes his place 
in the center of the circle. Ruth calls, “Where art thou 
Jacob,” and Jacob answers, “Here.” As often as Ruth calls, 
Jacob must answer. Guided by his voice, Ruth gives chase. 
When Jacob is caught, Ruth must identify him. If she fails 
she must try another boy. If she succeeds, Jacob becomes 
IT and chooses a new Ruth. 

Prisoner’s Base 

The ground is divided into two equal parts with a small 
base or prison marked off at the farther end of each divison. 
From five to fifteen players guard each prison. They venture 
into the enemy’s ground and if caught are put into prison 
where they must remain until tagged by one of their side 
who is free. Both prisoner and rescuer may be tagged and 
brought back to prison before reaching their own grounds. 
The game is won when one side makes prisoners of all of its 
opponents. 

New York 

The players divide themselves into two equal groups. The 

first group retires behind their goal line and decides upon 
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NNR 
some trade or occupation. Then they advance to the second 
group’s goal line and the following conversation ensues: 

First Group: “Here we come.” 

Second Group: “Where are you from?” 

First Group: “New York.” 

Second Group: “What’s your trade?’ 

First Group: “Lemonade.” 

Second Group: “Show me some.” 

Whereupon the first group stands in a straight line and 
goes through pantomimic motions descriptive of the occupa- 
tion chosen, such as sawing, hammering, churning, etc. The 
second group guesses their occupation. Should they guess 
correctly, they chase the first group back home and take for 
their side whatever captives they can, then the second group 
has its trial. The game ends when all are on one side. 


, 


Relay Races 
Arrange players in two, three or four lines, having an 
equal number of players in each. The principle of the race 
is that upon a given signal the players standing first in the 
lines start to run to a given point. While number one’s are 
running, number two’s step to the place vacated by them, in 
readiness to start when they are touched by number one’s on 
their return from the goal. Thus the game continues, each 
player after having run goes to the rear of line. The line 
finished first wins. 
Fox and Geese 
Fox and Geese is always eagerly played by the children 
after a fresh snow. One player is Fox and the rest are Geese. 
They run around in the marks of the circle laid out and must 
not step outside of these tracks; if they should they must 
leave the circle. When the fox catches one of the geese, that 
one becomes a fox and they continue until all are foxes. 
When the geese get within circle one the fox cannot tag them, 
as he is not allowed to go farther in than circle two. 
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ad The intermediates will enjoy several of the games given 
for ordinary grades. These are as follows: 

Blackman. 

The tag games. 

Rabbit’s Nest. 

Drop the Handkerchief. 

Two Deep. 


THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


————— eee _ 


; The following games, selected from those given for the 
1e intermediate grades are suitable for the grammar grades. 
38 The Relay Races. 
yr Prisoner’s Base. 
p Blackman. 
Shinney. 
Fox and Geese. 
| Stealing Sticks. 
n Follow the Leader. 
e Two Deep (modified, having a third player in the line, thus 
e making it three deep). 
| |! For the organized games secure the Official Rule Book of 
a the following for boys. 
n Baseball. 
h Indoor baseball. 
e Handball. 
Football. 
Soccer. 
. | Captain ball. 
3 For the girls are the following games, Spalding’s Official 
, Rule Book. 
Basketball. 
Volleyball. 


Tennis. 
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Democracy in American Higher Education 


WENDELL S. BROOKS, PH.D., CHAIRMAN, 
DEPT. OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
WHEATON COLLEGE, WHEATON, ILL. 


Sums FE work of elementary and secondary schools of 
Europe has been so arranged as to shut the 
. doors of the University to most pupils early in 
life. The University students have been a privi- 
ctieaiieeas leged class, an aristocracy based on wealth and 
opportunity. In contrast to this European plan 
and perhaps as a note of objection to it as an 
old-world custom, the American elementary and 
secondary schools, particularly the latter, have arranged their 
curricula to prepare for college. If only one course has been 
offered in a high school, it has been college-preparatory, in 
fact even if not in name. After analyzing the curricula 
offered by many representative secondary schools since the 
Civil War period Professor Stout wrote: “The criteria used 
in curricula organization were of the same general sort as 
prevailed in the early schools. Two purposes of high school 
instruction were indicated: that of preparing for college and 
that of preparing for life. The absence of definite standards 
for the organization of curricula for the latter purpose is 
evident.”! As a result, the college entrance requirements 
have been said to shape the American secondary school cur- 
riculum and, up to the present decade, this has been largely 
true. This preparatory arrangement has made for a more 
democratic group in college than is the case in Europe, and 
this inclination and effort were naturally to be expected in 
a country which professes to be a democracy. 
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Is OuR HIGHER EDUCATION DEMOCRATIC? 
3ut is American higher education truly democratic? Even 
though the American college doors are not already closed by 


1 Stout, John E., “Development of High School Curt ila in the North Cen- 
tral States from 1860 to 1918,"’ p. 50. 
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the school curriculum itself to certain boys and girls while 
they are only ten or twelve years old, as has been the gen- 
eral case in Europe, are there no groups, no real divisions, 
no genuine differences among college students, that deserve 
recognition? Is it right to assume that simply because the 
students have passed uniform entrance examinations, in col- 
leges that require examinations for entrance, that they are 
of uniform ability, or even nearly so? The evil of tutoring 
schools that get many stupid fellows through their entrance 
examinations is too well known to cause hesitation in making 
a negative answer. 

Again, the administrators of those colleges that admit on 
the basis of high school certificate know perfectly well the 
wide variation in strength of schools from which they admit. 
The preparation which some schools give is vastly better than 
that of other schools. Some students have shown more ability 
in their high school work than others and just as clearly show 
more ability to prosecute their college work. Yet all have 
had to satisfy the same entrance requirements whether by 
examination or by certificate, all have had to meet the same 
graduation requirements, and, excepting the last few years 
in a very few colleges, all have had 1») take the same sub- 
ject-matter in the same groups, regardless of their varying 
abilities. 


VARIATIONS IN ABILITY OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS 


Starch has shown that one pupil in a hundred is able to 
finish the eight grades of the elementary school in four years. 
Twenty-one in a hundred can do this in seven years. On the 
other hand, twenty-one in one hundred require nine years 
and one in a hundred will need twelve years to finish the 
eighth grade work.2 The discovery of this enormous range 
of ability and the resulting overlapping of successive grades 
has been acclaimed one of the most important recent finds in 
education. Elementary schools, their administration, cur- 
ricula and students have been studied more extensively and 


2 Starch, Daniel, ‘Educational Psychology,” p. 41. 
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more carefully than the corresponding phases of the Ameri- 
can college. Is it not probable that almost as great varia- 
tions exist in the high school and college? A youngster who 
requires twelve years to finish the eighth grade will prob- 
ably not get through high school, and will not, therefore, 
become a college student. Excepting him, we still have a 
variation between four years to do a piece of work and nine 
years to do the same piece of work. In other words, some 
are proved twice as able as others. Starch further estab- 
lished the fact that, if a pupil stood in the top quarter of a 
large class in high school, the chances are four to one that 
he will be in the top half of his college class. 


VARIATIONS IN ABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


My own study? confirms Starch. There are wide variations 
in college timber! Reviewing the high school records of 
those members of the classes of 1913 to 1922, inclusive, of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University, who 
were elected to the society of Phi Beta Kappa, we found that 
of all those reported by their high schools, seven-eighths had 
been in the highest quarter of their class at graduation, and 
the remaining one-eighth stood in the second quarter. Not 
a single one upon whom information could be secured, who 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Northwestern that decade, 
was reported as having been below the second quarter of his 
high school class! 


LACK OF VARIETY IN COURSES, METHODS, REQUIREMENTS 


Yet the student who barely got through his high school 
course has had to take in college practically the same courses, 
the same subject-matter, with the same teachers, using the 
same classroom methods, as the student who stood at the 
top of his high school class, and who was a prospect for Phi 
seta Kappa—almost a sure winner of it. 

Brooks, Wendel! S.. “Phi Beta Kappa Students at Northwestern Univer- 


sity: What They Bring and What They Take.’ Illinois State Academy of 
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FORWARD STEPS 


The past four or five years, the student who graduated in 
the lowest quarter of his high school class has been admitted 
to Northwestern on probation or required to pass extra tests 
for admission, or rejected, so that the present variations in 
ability may be less extreme than formerly, but they are never- 
theless still great. Another step toward progress is the divi- 
sion as to ability shown in preliminary tests in particular 
subjects, e. g. English composition or mathematics. For a 
young man naturally slow in mathematics, for whom success 
in mathematics is a struggle at best, to be grouped with the 
best mathematicians who were graduated from our high 
schools last June, is obviously not desirable either for him 
or for them. He needs a definite kind of class work; less 
should be expected of him. Moreover, the best mathema- 
ticians are not given much intellectually by the college if they 
are not required to work to their limit to earn their mathe- 
matics credits. 

Birdseye, writing nearly twenty years ago, observed these 
difficulties of this undemocratic procedure in the colleges at 
that time; and, with the enormous growth in enrollments 
since, it is altogether probable that the variations are greater 
now than then. He urged more attention to the individuals; 
for he felt that the colleges in our earlier history accom- 
plished their work better than some were doing later at the 
time of his writing. 

“There was the highest form of Individual Training among 
those small classes of young boys, who started freshman year 
with being fagged and flogged together, lived their four years 
under the same roof and in the same class rooms, and ate 
at the same tables under a stern system of discipline and 
social precedence. But the object of it all was to make them 
good boys and fit them thoroughly for their life’s work in 
the four learned professions. The rule was a rigid one, and 
the hand that applied the training was iron, but the results 
were magnificent. 
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“Our object should still be the same, namely, to give to 
each individual student a strong moral character and the best 
possible training for his life’s work. But, bound by tradition, 
our colleges are attempting to accomplish their object by anti- 
quated methods: or, finding these useless, by dodging the 
question altogether, letting the loss fall on the students, who 
thus largely waste their college,—and after years. Ordinary 
corporations and persons are liable in damages for harm 
negligently or wrongfully done by them to individuals. What 
if we should apply the same rule to our colleges? In what 
finite currency should the damages to individual students be 
assessed? Should the judgment be against the institution it- 
self; or against the college authorities and the alumni who 
are responsible for the wrong? 

“We can never restore very fully these features of our 
earlier colleges . . .. but we can and must secure the same 
splendid educational training for the individual, and some 
attention to his personal life at college, by some new and 
common-sense method, thoroughly in accord with the spirit 
of our time . . . we should seek to restore Individual Train- 
ing in college education by applying to these problems the 
methods which have been found essential and successful in 
our own day on like problems..’’ 

In conclusion, if our college education is to be truly demo- 
cratic, we must expect to give each student more nearly what 
he individually needs, and to require from each student more 
nearly what his capacity can give us. We need not and 
should not admit to college® those young people, who in our 
best judgment, lack the capacity to profit most by the advan- 
tages which our particular college has to offer; but having 
admitted, we ought, for moral as well as educational reasons, 
to demand the utmost of which each one is capable and to 
give to each the utmost of which our faculty and resources 
are capable. 

4 Birdseye, Clarence F., “Individual Training in Our Colleges.” 


5 Brooks, Wendell S., ““‘Who Can Succeed in College?’’ School and Society, 
April 12, 1924. 
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The Value of the Poet 


RUSSELL F. SPEIRS, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. Y. 
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HE poet is aware of the highest significance in 
things. His purpose is to share that significance 
with others. The poet is an interpreter who 
puts into the language of man what Nature has 
written in her own. The rarest of gifts is his. 
All sensitive persons stand with a certain awe 

= = in the presence of the mystery of things. But 

Sums Most of us in the midst of the beautiful reveal- 
ing silences or the harmonious actions of life are like people 
captivated by the beauty of words read from a book written 
in an unknown tongue. We are vaguely aware of an exalt- 
ing something; but we stand unsatisfied, in need of a trans- 
lator who will crystallize for us the too volatile significance 
of our experience. We stand in need of a poet. 

The poet clarifies and gives meanings, thereby helping us 
to make our experiences vivid and our existence vital. Emo- 
tional vagueness characterizes our reactions to life. Emotion 
concentrated and intensified characterizes the poet’s reactions. 
What was vaguely stimulating becomes, transmuted by the 
poet’s nature, a thing that stings us with pity, horror, but 
mostly delight—in some sense gives us completeness of real- 
ization. What was but an emotional blurr to us is made 
translucent, is given form and clarity of outline, and takes 
on a meaning. Our senses are like a river-bed through which 
the stream of life—an influx of experiences—flows into us. 
3ut our stream is muddy, like a river in the rainy season; 
the poet’s stream is of limpid clearness, like brook water flow- 
ing over pebbles. With many of us it is always a rainy sea- 
son. We are always having experiences but never exercising 
any control over them. Or, if our season is not a rainy one, 
it is likely to be one of complete drought. We have no vital 
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experiences, and the stream of life becomes dry. For such 
a condition there is little hope; for the other, there is more. 
For it is a truth that there is a strange potency in the poet’s 
stream, and a few drops taken therefrom and dropped into 
the turbid waters of our own will often produce a clarity 
like that of good wine. Christ is supposed to have turned 
water into wine. Those of greater faith know that he can 
still turn the muddiest of waters into wine, for he was a poet 
of the first order. 

All life is a poem, but poetic people who are not articulate 
poets must be tutored by those who are, else the great poem 
will not yield its meaning. Without the poet’s help the 
rhythms remain half heard, the beauties half seen, and all 
things cry in vain to be understood. We see only appearances, 
but in every appearance the poet discerns an essence. This 
essence is what nourishes man’s spirit. In drawing forth 
this kernel of an experience the poet seems indeed a kind of 
conjurer, before whom those not elect stand in a certain awe. 
Yet though we may never achieve the poet’s power of elicit- 
ing and expressing the unguessed meanings of things, we do 
learn more appreciatively to feel their existence. In the pres- 
ence of strangers, Nature is like a child. She tells no deep 
secrets to those with whom she is not intimate, and she is 
only intimate with poets. We can never know her thoroughly, 
alas! but still, it is not unlikely that she will become less of 
a stranger to us if she knows that we have a proper respect 
for her true love, the poet. 

Under the influence of great poetry each one of us becomes 
a Columbus, a discoverer of a new world. The person into 
whose soul no poetry has penetrated is likely to retire each 
night with the thought that 

“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 

There is this little street and this little house.” 
And he is likely to awaken each morning knowing that he 
will see only what he has been in the custom of seeing. He 
expects, at most, few new experiences; but because of these 
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he is prepared to endure another performance of the same 
play, with minor variations. The poetic person knows that 
God devotes his nights to the art of re-creation, and that 
creation and discovery will continue throughout the day. The 
stage has been reset and there is a new play to be enacted. 
A delightful newness lingers about everything.. There is 
nothing so ancient but it seems like the latest work of a 
Creator who never for a moment rests from his joy. Solo- 
mon was wrong. There is nothing old under the sun. The 
little street and the little house are not, to the person possess- 
ing poetic awareness, reminders of a monotonous existence. 
Either he fills them with significance or fills his head with 
other objects of contemplation. They either cease to exist 
for him or perpetually tease him with their interesting possi- 
bilities. 

The true poet never shies away from life. In whatever 
circumstance he finds himself he seeks out a poetic element. 
People like H. L. Mencken, who belittle poetry for being a 
false glamour thrown over the disagreeable aspects of experi- 
ence, are mistaken. Great poetry has a true glamour that 
may be found any place, even in the disagreeable facts of our 
existence. If the beholder sees deeply enough he will be 
rewarded. True poetry is not a false softening of the hard 
nature of life; it is a deep and intense revelation of some 
meaning of life. It is the false poet who attempts to make 
things seem what they are not, even to himself. If he gives 
comfort it is as false as a clown’s face. But the poet is 
a sincere begettor of comfort, for the comfort he gives is 
but the revealing flame of a burning truth kindled by imagi- 
native observation and profoundest thought. And if he strike 
fire where fire was deemed impossible, it is not he so much 
as his decriers who are in the wrong. 

Shelley speaks of the poet as being hidden in the light of 
thought. That the poet is often so hidden is probably respon- 
sible for the belief prevalent among insensitive and unimagi- 
native persons, that the poet escapes from reality. Actually, 
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the poet escapes into reality. He has absconded himself in 
a world much more real than the world we inhabit. To find 
him is perhaps difficult. But he has given us clues of his 
whereabouts in the poetry he has written. The greater the 
poetry, the more difficult the following of those clues. Yet 
how richly rewarding is our search for his passionate, elusive 
spirit. The end of our seeking, however, is not the finding 
of the poet, so safely concealed from all that is trivial and 
petty. We are not intended to remain hidden in the light 
of another’s thought. Our destiny is higher than that. Our 
thought, if it be omr very own, must have in it an element 
that is unique. The thought of another should never be our 
resting place, but ever the point of our own departure. 
Whitman said: “The greatest teacher is he who can make 
himself superfluous.” The poet’s value resides in his power 
to inspire. He makes himself ultimately superfluous by point- 
ing us the way to the discovery of our own uniqueness. And 
whether, as may well be the case, we return very close to 
our original point of departure, or reach some far different 
goal, that is of much less importance than our achievements 
on the journey, to which we were spurred by those brave, 
beholding spirits—the world’s great poets. 


(This article will be followed in October by another from 
the same author, on “The Teaching of Poetry.’’) 
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Educational Progress in Oregon Since 1890 


W. SHERMAN SAVAGE, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


mumumncsininnits FTE) educational system of Oregon has constantly 
= undergone change to meet the growing needs of 

T the state and the constant change in education. 

Many of the changes have been in advance of 
womens tose made in the country at large. In spite 
of the good beginning a great deal had to be 
done to bring education to its level of the pres- 
*“ ent day. A few cases only can be mentioned 
here such as the establishment of schools east of the Cas- 
cades, the broadening of the compulsory school attendance 
law, the development of the high schools, the formation of a 
text book commission, the equalization board, the improve- 
ment of the qualification for teachers; the lengthening of 
the school term and the creation of the board of higher cur- 
ricular. All of which have gone through many stages of 
development since 1890. 

In spite of the fact that schools had been established in 
the western part of the state none had been established in 
the eastern part east of the Cascades. The legislature made 
an attempt to deal with this situation in its session of 1893. 
An appropriation of five thousand dollars was made to main- 
tain a higher graded school. Three hundred dollars was 
allowed for equipment. The balance was to be used for 
teachers’ salaries. The legislature with its usual caution 
would not permit any of the money to be used until the 
directors had put up a bond of $10,000 and provided a build- 
ing which would accommodate two hundred pupils. 

This was not an elementary school as the subjects which 
were taught will show. The legislature directed that higher 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, political economy, rhetoric, 
theory and practice of teaching were the subjects which must 
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be taught. The directors were given some latitude when the 
legislature added the following phrase to the law, “And what- 
ever other subjects the directors shall think necessary,” 
This law gave the people in the eastern part of the state some 
of the advantages enjoyed by the people in the western part 
of the state. 

The state had no compulsory school law and scattered as 
the population was in some parts of the state it was hard to 
get the children in the school. The legislature made an 
attempt to solve this difficult problem in 1889 by passing its 
first compulsory school law. Every person in the state, 
whether parent or guardian, who had control of children in 
any way was forced to see that the children attended school 
twelve weeks in every 52, 8 of which must be consecutive, 
The lowest age limit was placed at 8 and the upper limit 
at 14. The reason for these ages will be found in the scat- 
tered population. It was impossible to force children of six 
to attend school because of the distance they were from school. 

Those who were taught at home or attended private schools 
were exempted from the force of the law as also were the 
physical and mental defectives. 

A penalty was provided for those who did not comply with 
the law. The first offense was not less than five nor more 
than twenty-five dollars and cost. For the second and sub- 
sequent offenses the fine was to be not less than twenty-five 
nor more than fifty dollars.2. This was a meagre beginning 
but it marks an attempt of the state to solve the problem of 
getting the children in school. 

In 1907 the state had gone still further in compulsory edu- 
cation. It had raised the age from 8 years to 9 years on 
the lower level but the number of weeks had been lengthened. 
Instead of forcing the child to attend 12 weeks of each year 
8 of which must be consecutive, he must now attend the 
length of the school term while the school was open in his 
community. The years between 14 and 16 must also be 

1 “Oregon School Laws,’’ 1893, p. 60. 


2 “Oregon School Laws,"’ 1897, p. 40. 
3 “Oregon School Laws,"’ 1907, p. 87. 
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spent at school unless the child was engaged in some gainful 
occupation. There had to be of course changes to meet local 
conditions but this law had a great influence in keeping the 
children in school. 

In 1911 the compulsory school law was again amended so 
as to improve the citizens of the state. The upper age was 
raised from 14 to 15. It also provided that those who studied 
under private teachers and in private schools were to report 
to the city or county superintendent every three months. If 
it was found after examination that they were not being 
properly trained they must be sent to the public school. This 
allowed the state to see that the provisions of the law were 
being carried out. 

This same law provided for a truant officer whose duty 
it was to see why the pupils were out of school. It was no 
longer possible to keep children out of school between the 
mentioned ages unless the officers failed to do their duty. 

Another need of Oregon educational system was secondary 
education. In 1890 there were no public high schools in the 
state. All this type of education was carried on either in 
the institutions of higher learning or in private academies. 
This handicapped the institutions in their work. They must 
spend most of their time doing the work which should have 
been left to the public school. 

One of the great factors in this movement for high schools 
was the University of Oregon. The University changed its 
policy of admitting students as early as 1897. The catalogue 
of 1896 set for its entrance requirements all students who 
had finished the eight grades or if they held teacher’s certifi- 
cates. This gives an idea of the type of work the university 
was forced to do. 

The very next year the university raised its requirements 
for admission of students to the courses of the university. 
Two years of high school work was the limit set. This simple 
requirement set by the university had a great influence on 


4 “Oregon School Law,” 1911, p. 92 
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the development of sentiment for high schools in the state.s 

Professor Honer speaking before the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1898 showed that there were 14 Academies in the 
state doing the secondary work, eleven of these were under 
the control of the various churches and the other three were 
private. He thus showed that the state was doing nothing 
for secondary education and made a plea for public secondary 
education.® 

The superintendent also made a plea for public education 
in his report of this same year to the state board of education. 

The legislature of 1899 undertook to grapple with this prob- 
lem of the high school in a bill offered by Senator Daly. This 
bill was defeated because the people felt that high schools 
meant the supporting of the schools for the privileged few." 

The legislature of 1901 also took up the question of the 
high schools. This bill was passed with much more ease 
than was expected. Mr. Howard tells us that the state super- 
intendent of public instruction felt that with the prejudice 
which was shown in 1899 that a bill carrying the word high 
school could not pass so he worded his bill so as to avoid 
this objectionable word.* The law made it the duty of the 
district board to supply schools above the eighth grade when 
one third of the citizens should demand them. The board 
was given the power to determine what subjects might be 
taught in this school above the eighth grade.® 

The legislature at this session went still further and passed 
a high school bill which said, “For the purpose of securing 
greater efficiency in the teaching of higher branches in the 
public schools of this state, it is hereby provided that high 
schools of two kinds may be organized and maintained to 
be known as district high schools and country high schools.” 
This law shows that the sentiment for high schools had devel- 
oped and crystalized in a period of two years. 


5 “Oregon Historical Quarterly,’’ Sept. 1928, p. 217. Master’s thesis by C. A. 
Howard. : - 
6 “Oregon Department of Education Report,”’ 1887-98, pp. 225-1878 


7 Ibid. 
8 Ibid 
9 “School Law,” 1901, p. 43. 
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The law not only provided two types of high schools, one 
for the city and one for the country, but made the high school 
part of the public school system by placing them under the 
control of the district school board. The board was permitted 
to use any funds belonging to the state or the district, or 
any other funds which might be raised. 

The course of study was left to the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. The only provision laid down by the law was 
that the high school must offer 4 years above the eight grades 
and employ teachers who hold a diploma from the normal 
schools of the state or collegiate institution or universities.!° 
With these laws the high school system was set in motion. 

The law of 1901 made provision for at least one high school 
in each county. The law of 1907 made provision for the 
union high school. This could be formed by the joining of 
one or more districts in the same or contiguous counties. 
This act had for its object the bringing of the high school 
within the reach of all the citizens by allowing the poorer 
districts to combine. 

There were many problems of administration which pre- 
sented themselves but were all worked out in the interest of 
the communities concerned. These high schoo!s differed from 
the high schools provided in the law of 1901 in that it made 
the course over three years instead of four. There was no 
change in the qualification of the teachers who were to give 
instruction in these schools."! 

The law of 1915 went still farther and made provisions 
for abolishing the union high school if the people felt like 
so doing. When this was desired it must be submitted to 
the voters in the same way as the proposition to establish 
the high school. Along with this provision it made it com- 
pulsory for the district to provide secondary education for 
the children of that district. If it so happened that there was 
no high school in the district then tuition must be provided 


10 “Oregon School Law,” 1901, p 
11 “Oregon School Law,’’ 1907, p 
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so the children could be sent to another district. This might 
be provided by a special tax or out of the regular tax. 

It can be seen that there would be no anxiety to carry out. 
the first part of the law, because of the provision of the last 
part. 

No district could receive tuition unless it maintained the 
standard in its school as set by the board of education.'2 This 
law had a great influence on the development of secondary 
education in Oregon. This law was epoch-making in that 
it provided for a state-wide system of education and at the 
same time, raised standards in the established high schools. 

The law of 1917 provided for military training in the high 
schools of the state. This act did not make it compulsory 
upon the schools to establish military training in their course, 
If they did establish it the act provided that they should come 
under the department of public instruction. The law made 
it the duty of the governor to investigate the training given.'3 

The law of 1919 provided for vocational education in the 
high schools of the state under the provision of the Federal 
law known as the Smith Hughes Act. A board of vocational 
education provided to have control of these schools. Their 
duties were defined in the state act known as vocational edu- 
cation act of 1919.'4 

The high school had developed in the state of Oregon from 
1890 when there were no high schools in the state supported 
by public expense to 1921 when provision was made for every 
child of high school age. 

Another factor of great importance in the educational 
progress was the creation of a textbook commission whose 
duty it was to pass upon the books used in the state. The 
Oregonian of February 26, 1899, felt this was a long step 
forward in the interest of economy. The other reason for 
the creation of the textbook commission was the American 
Book Company had a monopoly in the state. This it was felt 
12 “Oregon School Law of 1915,"" p. 154 


13 “Oregon School Law of 1917,’’ p. 182 
14 “Oregon School Law of 1919,’’ p. 141 
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would do away with that objectionable feature..5 Thus the 
reasons for the creation of the textbook commission. 

The equalization board was created by an act of the legis- 
jature of 1899. The board was composed of the governor, 
secretary of state, and superintendent of public instruction. 
The time of meeting was set as the first Monday in January 
and July at the capital. The function of the board was to 
authorize textbooks which had been approved by the textbook 
commission. It was also to prepare a state course of study 
and fix rules for governing the public schools. Still another 
function was that of granting state certificates to such as 
had been approved by the state board of examiners. It was 
given the power to grant certificates without examination. 

This board was clothed with great power for conducting 
the schools of the state. It was a supreme court for the 
schools and went a long way toward building a unified and 
equal school system throughout the state.¢ 

In this great progress in the state, the teacher was not over-. 
looked. As late as 1893 anyone could teach who could pass 
the eight grade subjects. There were absolutely no profes- 
sional requirements made. 

In 1899 the law made graduation from any state normal 
school equivalent to the teaching experience which was re- 
quired for the state certificate. This was a long forward step 
and made the state normal school more important in the prep- 
aration of teachers. The state legislature of 1911 realized 
that the majority of the teachers would not be normal or col- 
lege graduates and provided for teacher training in the high 
school. The law of 1911 required those who were not gradu- 
ates of a standard normal school or university to secure 6 
weeks’ training.'* 

The law of 1917 raised the amount of training from 6 to 
12 weeks. This shows a gradual increase in the demands 
made upon the teachers of the state so that better service 
might be rendered. 

5 “Oregonian Index,’’ February 25, 1899. 
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16 “Oregonian Index,’’ Febr 
17 “Oregon School Law,’ 1911, p. 23 
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The law of 1921 went still farther in its demands for 
trained teachers. It set the year 1923 as the time when those 
who were not graduates of standard normal school or univer- 
sity must take 24 weeks’ training above the high school in- 
stead of 12. The year 1925 the limit was raised'* to 36 weeks 
which goes to show how important the training of teachers 
has become in this state. 

While Oregon made such demands upon its teachers it was 
not unmindful of their welfare. It set the way as it has 
done in so many other things when it passed a minimum 
salary which did not permit a teacher to work for less than 
$75 per month.'® Oregon had gone a long way forward in 
the solution of a problem which is perplexing in some of the 
older states today. It is most significant to both teacher and 
school. 

The school term has also been lengthened materially dur- 
ing this period under consideration. As soon as the state 
began to give money for the support of common schools it 
began to set standards. The state of Oregon decided that 
three months would be required of each school in order to 
secure state aid. This remained the law in spite of the fact 
that both the superintendent of public instruction and the 
state teachers association made a plea for a longer term. It 
must not be understood that the schools were not opened 
longer than three months. The state teachers association 
report for 1894 showed that the average term in the state 
was 126 days. Upon this fact the association made a plea 
for 80 days as the time the school must be operated in order 
to receive state aid. 

In 1907 the term required to secure state aid was raised 
from three months to four.2° This demand had been advo- 
cated by the state teachers association for more than a decade. 
The very next legislature raised the limit from 4 months to 
six so the state had gone a long way in the lengthening of 
its school term. 

18 “State Teachers Association Quarterly,” June to Sept., 1924. 


19 Ibid. 
20 “Oregon School Laws,”’ 1882-1917. 
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In 1917 the school term was raised to eight months so that 
no district could benefit by state aid unless it kept its schools 
open for eight months. This was wonderful progress for 
the time that the schools must be kept open. All this change 
came in the last score of years of the state’s history. 

The last thing to be noted in this sketch of the state’s edu- 
cational progress will be the creation of the board of higher 
curricula. The legislature of 1909 formed this board to pre- 
vent the duplication of courses in the state institutions. This 
was a forward step and made it possible for the state to 
reduce the cost of education.?! 

The cases show only a few of the many ways in which edu- 
cational progress has gone on in Oregon. 

The people of the state have stood by their original declar- 
ation that education is necessary in a commonwealth. They 
have taken on progress faster than people of the eastern states 
because they are new and have no traditions. Lastly they 
have been blessed with schoolmen of large vision and an inter- 
ested public. 


21 “Oregon School Law,’’ 1909, p. 115 














The Civic Value of Spanish in the High School 
J. F. SANTEE, OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, MONMOUTH 


The true man’s Fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens, wide and free. 


—Lowell. 
SMM? Y country, right or wrong,—may she always be 
= = , ; z 
= = right,—but right or wrong, my country still!” 
S M s These chauvinistic words attributed to Decatur 
= = express that narrow conception of patriotism 
S SMCS which has characterized mankind through all 


the blood-stained ages. Among members of the 
Z = same group certain standards of right and 
Suis rong have been set up; toward members of 
alien groups radically different standards have prevailed. 
“Right” has signified that which promoted the interests of 
group concerned; “wrong” has meant whatever had the oppo- 
site effect. In other words, “patriotism” and “loyalty” have 
often expressed nothing more than group selfishness. 

Ancient Israel furnishes a striking example. Although 
“Thou shalt not kill” was graven on their sacred tables of 
stone, without compunction the Israelites slew the helpless 
children of Jericho and other Palestinian cities. The com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” was not the slightest ob- 
stacle to the taking of the lands of the Canaanites. The later 
history of Israel, however, indicates a gradual growth in the 
sense of human responsibility. This evolutionary process con- 
tinued until it might be said that Abraham and Moses pro- 
claimed the unity of God, while Jesus proclaimed the unity of 
Man—the solidarity of the human race. 

The Jews have not been alone in entertaining exalted notions 
concerning themselves. To the Greeks, all other men were 
Barbarians. The great majority of the inhabitants of Athens 
were slaves, having no rights which an Athenian citizen was 
bound to respect. Aristotle classed oxen and slaves together. 
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The Corpus Juris Civilis is a lasting monument to the safe- 
guards thrown about Roman citizenship; but protection for 
those not citizens was conspicuously lacking. The Roman 
Empire was built upon the wholesale oppression of subject 
races. 

Examples might be multiplied. What lesson is there in all 
this for ourselves? Patrick Henry once said that his feet 
were guided by “the lamp of experience.” This lamp should 
show us that the narrow ideals of group-loyalty to which the 
Jew, the Greek, the Roman, and others gave allegiance, must 
be superseded by something nobler. There must be a vision 
of world brotherhood. Two mighty forces carry the physical 
universe in its onward sweep—one centripetal, the other cen- 
trifugal. Were either to cease, chaos would result. In order 
to establish societal equilibrium upon this planet, analagous 
spiritual forces must operate. Group-loyalty is the centrip- 
etal pull binding a nation together; world-brotherhood is the 
counter-balancing centrifugal urge which must maintain the 
nations in orbit. 

It may be asked how the teaching of a foreign language 
can function in teaching broad-gauge patriotism. To such 
an inquiry the following is offered: 

1. Foreign-language study introduces the student to the 
literature of a nation other than his own. He discovers some- 
thing of the surprising extent and worth of this literature. 

2. The student discovers that others, as well as ourselves, 
are actuated by high ideals. 

3. The student finds an imposing array of great names 
among the nationals of the country whose language he studies. 

4. As he comes to understand that another nation has 
contributed so much to civilization, the student perceives that 
the upbuilding of the modern world is something in which 
all nations have participated. 

5. Finding how difficult it is to acquire a foreign tongue, 
the student is less likely to ridicule the speech of those 
“strangers within our gates’ who speak English imperfectly. 
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6. Because of the things just set forth, the student acquires 
respect for men of other races and faiths. 

Why should Spanish receive attention in the high schools 
of the United States? First, there is the fact of propinquity. 
Nineteen American republics use the Castilian tongue. As 
friends, these republics will add to our strength; as enemies, 
they will be a source of weakness. Then, too, Porto Rico, 
with its Spanish-speaking population, is one of our territories, 
and may one day be admitted to the sisterhood of states. In 
passing it may be said that we shall understand the Porto 
Ricans insofar as we become acquainted with Spanish ideals. 
One cause of the alleged half-heartedness of Porto Ricans 
toward the American program may be their belief that it is 
our wish that they forget their spiritual heritage from Spain. 
Nor, in this connection, should the Philippines be overlooked. 

Let us consider more particularly our relations with the 
Spanish-American countries. The citizen of the United States 
visiting one of the countries south of the Rio Grande is at 
times surprised to find himself persona non grata. Especially 
he resents the contemptuous epithet of “Gringo.” This nick- 
name may cause him to reflect upon taking steps toward get- 
ting battleships and bayonets to wipe out the insult. If the 
American could rid himself of his national egotism, he might 
see the poetic justice in the term and be moved to laughter 
instead of wrath. Ours is a nation which continually bandies 
about such terms as “Greaser,” “Dago,” “Sheeny,” “Bohunk,” 
“Wop,” “Chink,” and “Nigger.” The much-vaunted Ameri- 
can sense of humor should cause us to appreciate reciproca- 
tion. Until Americans practice the Golden Rule in the mat- 
ter of calling names, they cannot logically object to being 
classified as “Gringos.” 

An assumption of superiority gains us nothing in any quar- 
ter, least of all, perhaps, from men of Castilian descent. Yet, 
unfortunately, such is often the attitude of the Yankee toward 
the Spanish-American. Only a few years ago the arrogant 
conduct of an American naval officer toward the government 
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of Chile aroused a feeling of hostility toward Americans 
which will require a century to live down. Students in our 
high-school Spanish classes now correspond with Chilean 
high-school students. Friendships thus engendered may do 
much to heal the breach occasioned by the inaptitude of the 
American naval officer. 

A study of Spanish-American literature discloses the fact 
that there is a certain distrust concerning the motives of 
the “Colossus of the North.” To us, this distrust may appear 
unfounded. It is well, however, to see ourselves as others 
see us. While desiring the good opinion of our neighbors, we 
should make sure that that good opinion is merited. 

Why are our motives distrusted? Back in the days from 
1811 to 1821, when our neighbors to the South were gaining 
independence, they paid us the high compliment of modeling 
their governmental forms after ours. “Imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery.” But in a little more than a score of years 
after independence was consummated, Spanish-American sen- 
timent had undergone a decided change. The people from 
the Rio Grande to Cape Horn had turned to France and Spain 
for leadership. It may be urged that such an eventuation 
was natural and inevitable, as France and Spain are nations 
having a Latin culture. That, of course, explains much; but 
it does not explain the open hostility which succeeded the 
period of good-will. 

One of the causes contributing toward a change of Spanish- 
American sentiment regarding ourselves was undoubtedly the 
Mexican War of 1846. In that year the United States, upon 
the flimsiest of pretexts, waged war against Mexico, and, being 
victorious, seized a large portion of the Mexican Republic. 
It may be said that we needed the territory taken from Mex- 
ico. Germany “needed” certain territories in 1914. It may 
be said, also, that we have developed the captured territory 
far beyond any development of which Mexico was capable. 
Had Germany succeeded in getting control of the Balkan 
countries during the World War, she might have governed 
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them much more efficiently than they are now being gov- 
erned. The writer certainly does not maintain that the ter- 
ritory taken from Mexico should now be returned. It may 
be that there are times when the end justifies the means. We 
should remember, however, that our dealings with Mexico 
from 1846 to 1848 were calculated to sow some feelings of dis- 
trust among Spanish-Americans. In order to clear up misun- 
derstandings, we should get this point of view: Our so-called 
Latin-American neighbors lack confidence in us because they 
suspect our motives. Recalling what happened in Texas and 
California, they fear that our coming among them is for the 
purpose of “peaceful penetration.” The Monroe Doctrine is 
invoked, they believe, for the benefit of Yankeedom rather than 
to serve altruistic ends. 

Mention of the Mexican War calls to mind the fact that it 
is difficult to find an American history textbook which does 
justice to the Mexican army in its struggle against the Yankee 
invader in 1846. We read with pride that the forces under 
Santa Ana were defeated in northern Mexico by General Tay- 
lor, and then we receive the impression that another Mexican 
army was defeated by General Scott in the vicinity of Mexico 
City. It was virtually the same army. Santa Ana, after forced 
marches across a desert country smitten by the rays of a mid- 
summer sun, confronted Scott at Cherubusco with many of the 
same veterans who had fought at Monterey and Buena Vista. 
It was a masterly maneuver, and, considering the extreme heat, 
the vast distance covered, and the lack of military supplies, 
it seems to compare somewhat favorably with the retreat of 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand and with Washington’s retreat 
through New Jersey. Superiority of artillery may have had 
something to do with American success in Mexico. Yet, we 
must concede that the Mexicans died bravely in defense of 
their native land. Patriots were those who, after suffering 
that terrible reverse at Buena Vista, endured the tortures of 
the long desert march with little in prospect but death at the 
end. Patriots were the youths of the Chapultepec military col- 
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lege (the Mexican West Point) who sallied forth as a forlorn 

; hope when Scott’s victorious soldiers swept up to enter the 

, capital city. Mexico has erected a tablet to the memory of 

those cadets who fell in that unequal! conflict. On the tablet, 

above the roll of names, appear these simple and pathetic 
words: “Los Nifios” (The Children). The American who 
stands before this memorial with bared head is none the less 
an American. The truly chivalric can mourn the enemy’s 
heroic dead. 
The truth is that our history textbooks tend to reflect that 
easy assumption of superiority so characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon. In our unmitigated provincialism the blind lead the 
| blind. For instance, our school histories very generally in- 
form (?) us that the first New World printing press was set 
up at Boston, and that the first New World college was 
Harvard. How the Spanish-American must marvel at such 
shallowness of scholarship, such quintessence of ethnocen- 
| trism! The most casual reference to a standard encyclopedia 
would reveal the information that the first New World print- 
ing press was set up at Mexico City, in 1539, almost a cen- 
tury before Boston was founded. The universities of Mexico 
| and Peru date from 1551. In other words, these institutions 
of higher learning are eighty-four years older than Harvard. 

In 1585, twenty-two years before the founding of Jamestown, 

Mexico had a verse-writing contest in which three hundred 

persons participated. It should move us to reflection when 
we find that the greatest dramatist which the North American 

continent has produced is Alarcén of Mexico. The fact that 
he is generally unknown in the United States, affords only 
another proof of our restricted outlook. 

} Contrary to what is commonly believed in this country, 
Spanish literature does not suffer by comparison with that 
of any other nation. The names of Cervantes and Ibafiez are 
known in all lands. The history of Spain discloses the great 
pageant of the ages. From the days of the Roman Republic, 
to the establishment of Spanish-speaking nations over-seas, 
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the history of Spain has been, indeed, the history of the world, 
On the roster of Spain and her daughter-countries appear 
the names of the Emperor Hadrian, the Cid Campeador, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Columbus, Balboa, Cortez, DeSoto, Ponce 
de Leon, Murillo, Velasquez, Bolivar, San Martin, Sarmiento, 
and many another. What a marvelous and romantic back- 
ground for one of the most appealing of literatures! 

Students in the high schools of the United States feel a 
closer bond of fellowship with Spanish-Americans when it is 
made evident that these latter had a Revolutionary War, also 
—a struggle in which present-day Spanish-Americans take 
a pardonable pride. Those of us who thrill at the name of 
Lexington can appreciate the lines of the South-American 
poet, Bello: 

“We are the sons of those 

Who, as conquerors, 

Ascended the slopes of the Andes; 

Of those who, at Boyaca, 

On the sands of Maipé, and at Junin, 
And in the glorious campaign of Apurrima, 
Threw prostate the lion of Spain!” 

In closing, the writer feels that he can do no better than 
to submit for consideration the following quotations from 
men whose opinions are entitled to respect. 

“It will not be possible for the people of the United States 
to enter into close relation with the peoples of the other 
American republics until the Spanish language is more gen- 
erally spoken and written by educated persons here, and until 
there is a fuller appreciation of the meaning and significance 
of the history and civilization of those American peoples 
which have developed out of Spain.”—Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, President of Columbia University, Annual Report, Novem- 
ber, 1914. 

“The Spanish language occupies on this continent a place 
of importance second only to that of English. . . . We must 
take particular care to see that the study of Spanish, if not 
made compulsory, is at least made possible in all secondary 
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schools.” —Herbert Hoover, quoted in the article, “Concern- 
ing the Study of Spanish in the United States,” by Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Educational Review, December, 1922. 

“The teaching of Spanish in the public schools of the 
United States has reached the dignity and importance of an 
international service.”—Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan- 
American Union, in the article above cited. 

“And when the tremendous possibilities of a closer rela- 
tionship between the United States and the Spanish-speaking 
countries of the western world are considered, no one whose 
opinion is entitled to any weight would dispute the almost 
incomparable importance of a mastery of Spanish by the 
youth of our country, upon whom the responsibilities of the 
oncoming years will rest.”—Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary 
of State, in the article above cited. 
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Our Changing Civilization* 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., NEW YORK 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, Publishers, New York, N. Y, 


Summ S N Our Changing Civilization Professor Randall 
brings a broad and philosophic way of thought 
i into play upon the stirring and frequently stag- 
gering changes that have come over occidental 
wi9“|. wom€, CciVilization within the past few generations, 
With a genuinely artistic touch he takes as his 
point of departure the contrasts which he ob- 
served on a recent trip abroad. After “spend- 
ing some weeks in the small Italian towns of Tuscany and 
Umbria” in the midst of a society that is virtually pre-Renais- 
sance in its character, he had gone to the new German Museum 
at Munich with its militant affirmation of the machine age. 
This experience gave the philosopher to pause, and the result 
is a brilliantly written book on a fascinating subject. For 
the subject of our changing civilization, with the bitter and 
heart-breaking conflicts that are involved, is a fascinating one. 
Whether the fascination is one of insistent eagerness or of 
dreadful foreboding depends upon one’s point of view, one’s 
loyalties, and one’s heritage. 

In a dispassionate manner, with a goodly amount of philo- 
sophic calm, Professor Randall proceeds to trace the develop- 
ment of the Christo-European civilization. He shows how its 
complex and varied sources blended and were constantly add- 
ing new elements which prevented it from lapsing into a 
crystallized or static condition, as had frequently happened 
to oriental civilizations. In rapid survey he describes the 
conflicts which these new elements produced, until a group 
of mediators would appear who were able to reduce the old 
and new into a new harmony and a richer synthesis. He 
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shows how such attempts were made, with varying degrees 
of success, in the time of Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas (whose synthesis he properly regards as the most 
inclusive and fortuitous), in the Age of Reason, with its 
emphasis upon the static science of Newton, in the Roman- 
tic period, and at other great stages of occidental development. 

The author is not afraid to criticize vigorously certain 
phases of contemporary life. Thus he admits that our 
technical science “does not bring the good life.” (p. 66). 
He asserts the historical fact that business men have 
frequently assumed an anarchistic attitude toward polit- 
ical machinery, except when they wished to dominate its 
foreign policy (p. 195). He declares that because of “indus- 
trial conditions . . . and the entrenched power of the busi- 
ness men, . . . democratic machinery has become largely a 
complicated method for giving the masses bread and cir- 
cuses” (p. 203). He asks such pertinent questions as these: 
“Is not our science itself, that so proudly boasts of being the 
best human insight into the secrets of the world, but the lore 
that has grown up in a society enslaved to the machine? Will 
not future generations marvel at the curious mechanical 
superstition of our age?” (p. 254). 

Nor is he afraid to face reality. Apropos of the frequent 
amusing attempts to harmonize religion and science he says: 
“We have yet to realize the dangers of reducing religious 
faith to the compass of passing scientific theory. The religion 
vanishes, and there is left only antiquated science” (p. 160). 
Again, he admits the coming of the huge modern monopoly, 
in spite of anti-trust laws, and asserts that the problem is 
how to make such institutions socially responsible (p. 211). 
Later, in discussing the changes that city life and the machine 
are bringing to pass in our moral values he says: “Our 
fathers wondered whether they could still believe in God and 
immortality ; we are in doubt how long liberty and democracy 
and the state, the home and marriage and the Ten Command- 
ments, can possibly endure” (p. 311). 
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Dr. Randall seems to believe that the most profound loss 
that has been suffered as a result of our changing civilization 
lies in the field of art. Correctly enough he diagnoses the 
difficulty as an increasing departure from reality on the part 
of the artist himself. For this he lays the chief blame on 
the Romanticists who, in their revulsion from the mechanistic 
world of Newtonian science and the Age of Reason with its 
“laws of nature,” precipitated the fight to the “ivory tower.” 
He mentions also that attitude of society which treats the 
artist as a being apart, suspect, and odd because of his dis- 
taste for “bourgeois” pleasure and success and the gospel of 
profits. He deplores the artist’s preoccupation with tech- 
nique and craftsmanship and methodology, and for this he 
blames the technological urge of the machine age. He might 
have gone on to add that the artist, in order to keep touch 
with reality, must express the convictions of his age, and ours 
is not yet sure of its convictions. Or he might have noted 
that the greatest artists have been the supreme creators of 
syntheses, as witness Phidias, Dante, the makers of Chartres, 
Michelangelo, Goethe. But the synthesis cannot come yet; 
we are too busy collecting data for it. 


In spite of certain symptoms which he obviously deplores 
the author has high hope for what is to come from the change 
and conflict in civilization. . Of course he makes no specific 
prediction, but he does believe that “men will learn to cher- 
ish” the possibilities of the changed civilization; that they 
“will organize them around their basic convictions, until 
their minds are no longer in conflict with their hearts. They 
will come to value the organic unity that is possible with 
industrialism, the diversity of function that presupposes a 
unified aim. They will admire the freedom to cooperate in 
the unified life of humanity to which technology points. . 
They will try to combine a faith in the worth of men with 
the intelligence to guide and direct them” (p. 354). He bids 
all loyal citizens of humanity to refrain from seeking the 
ivory tower, whether it be one of the fine arts or one of 
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uncritical religious faith. Rather let them have a faith in 
the scientific spirit and method, which will go on whether 
we wish it so or not, and in the intelligence of men to make 
therefrom something more than a mere accumulation of 
things, to make therefrom a well ordered and harmonious 
society. 

At the risk of being called captious, we must point out cer- 
tain assertions of the author’s which can seriously be called 
into question. It is perhaps not dogmatically true that every 
conservative Protestant lives in the fourth century or that 
there has not been a “first-class Catholic mind” since the 
thirteenth (p. 66). And one wonders if Dr. Randall’s resi- 
dence in a large city and his observation of the increasing 
urbanization of society have not made him unaware of the 
fact that the agricultural regions, notwithstanding Fords and 
radios, do not share that “surplus of wealth and leisure” 
which he assumes all to have (p. 251, p. 314). Again, when 
one recalls the wealth and decadence of the later Graeco- 
Roman world, and its swift reception of the Christian gospel, 
one questions Professor Randall’s assertion that renunciation 
has been preached only where there has been little to re- 
nounce (p. 313). 

But there are few such lapses. The book as a whole is a 
reasoned and balanced examination of the recent symptoms 
of occidental society. The author makes no pronouncements. 
If he did so, he would be false to his own scientific creed of 
experimentation and observation. But he has produced a 
remarkably penetrating appraisal. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


At or near the time of the distribution of this number of Epvuca- 
TION the colleges and schools in America and elsewhere will be 
assembling for the work of a new scholastic term and year. It is 
a critical time for both the officials and the teachers; indeed, also 
for the pupils! What will this new year bring forth,—of good and 
of evil? Let us frankly answer, “Much of each!” Some, who have 
good health, heredity, careful preparation, and a good natural dis- 
position, will strike the trail at once and make rapid progress to 
the front. Others will get along passably well; still others will 
tremble on the edge of the abyss of failure. And a few, let us hope 
only a few, will give up and drop out, probably, with a lifelong 
regret (if nothing worse) and with a feeling of inferiority, which 
may or may not be true. 

We venture to advise that in all the schools all the pupils should 
get busy and interested and enthusiastic in the work that confronts 
them. For interest is dynamic. And it is infectious. It will aid 
and save many who would otherwise fail. There is great need at 
the beginning of the new school year—both behind the teachers’ 
desks, and down in the seats of the pupils—for a determination to 
do well in behavior, self-control (a word that includes both self- 
restraint and self-direction) and in pure scholarship. 

Of course, hopefulness, patience, courage should be at the front 
at all times on the teacher’s platform. 

The teacher should never tell the pupil that he is a dunce; nor 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself, when he has done wrong 
and is brought before the tribunal of the school faculty—whether 
the teachers or others. He is fully conscious that he has done wrong, 
and is ashamed of himself, whatever he says. What he needs is to 
be shown how to get away from the mud of temptation and to climb 
up to the mountaintop of truth and self-respect and honor. Make 
him feel that that is what you want of him! Try that method! 
Follow that line! It, only, leads to glory for him, and for you! 


Answering the question “Can Pupil Failure pe Reduced,” a rural 
school letter, from the Department of the Interior. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, at Washington, says that, “Results of recent investigations 
indicate that only about one-third of the pupils repeating a grade 
improve the second time they go over the work. This fact adds 


interest to experiments to increase the percentage of pupils promoted 
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each vear. School systems are no longer satisfied to advance 400 
out of 500 children entering the first grade, to the second at the 
close of their first school year. They realize that the effect of an 
80 per cent promotion rate is to reduce the 400 to 320 advanced 
to the third grade; and that if the 80 per cent is applied successively 
each year, only 84 of the original 500 will graduate from the eighth 
grade in eight years. 

“An account of a recent experiment in Long Beach, California, 
to reduce the number of failures is given in the April number of 
the Elementary School Journal. Subsequent achievements of 70 
failing pupils who were required to repeat a grade were compared 
with those of 71 failing pupils who were given trial promotions. 
Other factors entering into the situation, such as age of pupils, grade 
placement, previous school achievements, and mental ability, were 
equivalent. The Long Beach Director of Research states that dur- 
ing the succeeding term the trial promotion group made greater 
progress than did the repeating group; and that the experiment 
indicates that children of normal ability gain more from trial pro- 
motion than from repeating a grade.” 


We are greatly pleased to refer, in this department of Epucation, 
to a circular letter sent to us by The National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, written by Miss Ida Lilian Page, Director of 
the Narcotic Department, her letter being about cigarette advertise- 
ments in magazines. She deals with this menace without any apol 
ogies, and makes her readers pause and tremble as thev Jearn how 
the habit has spread, everywhere, among the men, women, and chil- 
dren. We wish we had space to give it all to our readers. We 
quote a few sentences, and we hope that many thoughtful guides of 
young people in the schools will send for the letter. It is entitled 
“The Cross Roads Cigarette Advertisements in Magazines.” 

She says: “Because we have had requests for a list of magazines 
and periodicals which do not carry advertisements of cigarettes, 
cigars and tobacco, the Narcotic Department mailed a circular letter 
in April, 1929, to 763 magazines and periodicals which are published 
in the United States, asking them whether they carried advertise- 
ments of cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, and if they did not, whether 
they would be willing to have their magazine placed in a list we 


were compiling for publication. A third question was to be answered 
by magazines that carried tobacco advertisements as to whether they 
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refused cigarette advertisements when, from the wording, they kn 
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“Of the magazines which do not carry the advertisements, in a 
few cases they state they do not carry them because they only accept 
trade advertisements, or others state they have never had a tobacco 
advertisement offered to them and no action has been taken by their 
directors; in two cases we have been told the matter is being con- 
sidered by their Boards: in nearly every case they express sympathy 
with our plan of protecting the youth of the land. Space will not 
permit our giving all these friendly quotations, so we have se- 
lected a few as follows: ‘We not only refuse to accept cigarette adver- 
tisements, but advertisements of every nature that may have a detri- 
mental effect on young people. ‘We have had many letters from 
our subscribers congratulating us on refusing cigarette advertising 
—we could probably carry in the neighborhood of $50,000. a year in 
tobacco advertising, if we wished to accept, but our magazine is a 
clean home magazine and we will not carry it.’ ‘Our magazine is 
for mothers who really care, published in the interest of pre-school 
children, and we do everything possible to insure their health and 
happiness.’ ‘We emphatically disapprove of the particular advertise- 
ments that you describe, but we also feel that any first class pro- 
fessional magazine should be as careful of the advertising made as 
of the editorial material.’ ‘Cigarette advertising is becoming so false 
and so contrary to the future welfare of our nation that we’d be glad 
to back any movement tending to call a halt on the harmful aspects 
of the business.” ‘We are most happy to tell vou that we do not 
accept advertisements of any kind whatever for tobacco or narcotics. 
We are opposed to the use of tobacco in any form, and all connected 
with the editing or publication of the magazine are free from the 
use of tobacco. We want to do everything which we can to cast our 
influence on the side against the use of tobacco, narcotics and liquor 
in any form.’ 

“We have 40 magazines that do not carry tobacco advertisements 
but for various reasons they do not wish to have their names pub- 
lished: in three cases they do not accept advertisements of anv kind. 
One magazine writes: ‘We have no desire to make capital out of 
our policy on this matter. Another publishing company wrote, ‘Tt 
is against the policy of our company to allow the use of its name 
in anv kind of endorsement.’ 

“We found two magazines that refused cigarette advertisements 
but were perfectly willing to take cigars and tobacco advertisements. 
Another magazine refuses cigarette advertisements; they are particu- 
larly against ‘Ads’ with appeal to women but they have no objec- 
tion to cigar and tobacco advertisements. 

“We had replies from 48 magazines that do accept tobacco adver- 
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tisements. Of these, four replied as follows in regard to a 


peal to 
women and youth, two of them saying, ‘We refuse when appeal is 
to women and youth’; another said, ‘We refuse when appeal is to 
women’; still another, ‘In sympathy with your efforts to discourage 
the use of tobacco by women and boys.’ One of the magazines stated 
it would accept advertisements whether they appealed to men or 
women but would refuse if the appeal was to children. Another 
magazine which accepts the tobacco advertisements said, ‘We never 
saw an “Ad” that made a special appeal to young people.’ 

“Our letter to the magazines carried the resolution passed in 
November, 1928, by the National Convention in Boston in regard 
to this subject, so that the magazines would know we were continu- 
ing our campaign of education seeking to reach the youth of America 
with the truth regarding the scientific effects of nicotine; that we 
urged the strict enforcement of laws forbidding the sale of tobacco 
to minors; that we would continue to protest against untruthful 
and misleading advertisements and that we will continue to appeal 
to the womanhood of the nation to refrain from acquiring the tobacco 
habit in the interest of their own health and that of their children. 

“We are including in this article the facts from 205 magazines: 
48 accept tobacco advertisements: 106 do not accept tobaceo adver- 
tisements—of this number 66 have consented to have their maga- 
zines published in our list; 18 replied, but answers could not be 
classed under either ves or no; 18 returned because of change of 
address. 12 had discontinued issuing their magazine.” 


According to a statement made by the National Home Study 
Council of Washington, “The estimated cost of medical attendan 
in the United States is $2,560,000,000. Added to this is another 
$2,250,000,000 from sickness through loss of wages, salaries, reduced 
productive effort and other necessary care. 

“Even the United States Chamber of Commerce has come 
realize that good health is as important as wealth and is making 


an effort to reduce the economic waste caused by ill-health. A nation- 
wide contest has been launched, awarding prizes to the local cham- 
bers of commerce that carry on the most s eessful and val lable 


health programs.” 
In harmony with this program for better health the Natio 


Home Study Council is encouraging enrollment in some of the splen- 
did home study courses in sanitation and public health, hvg ene, care 
of children, practical nursing ind first aid that are 1 i 
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Book Reviews 


MODERN PHYSICS. By Charles E. Dull. Henry Holt and Company. 
This is a book of over 700 pages, interestingly illustrated on almost 
every page. It covers the principles, and presents the wonderful growth 
of human knowledge of the subject that will satisfy the universal 
desire of practically all people, whether younger or older. We believe 
that the classes that use this volume will call it, and the course which 
it covers, the most interesting and practical in the list of all their 


studies. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN EDUCATION. By Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education at the University of Minnesota. The 
Macmillan Company. A suggestive book with the following chapter 
headings, viz.: Some Issues in Questionnaire Investigation; The Extent 
of Questionnaire Investigation; The Field of the Questionnaire; Types 
of Response; Two Criteria; Other Relationships; Resumé and Recom- 
mendations; Bibliography. 


Two very attractive volumes have been received from F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, viz... SOUTH AMERICA. By Harry A. Franck; and 
THE STORY OF AMERICA, BOOK III, THE GROWTH OF THE COL- 
ONIES. By Ramon Coffman. These books will win the boys’ and girls’ 
attention and interest. They are for pupils of seven or eight years of 
age; the printing and illustrations are admirable and will “win out” 
with the boys and girls. 


HOW TO LETTER. By Maxwell L. Heller, M.A., LL.B. The author 
is aided by the publishers (Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y.) in 
bringing out this very attractive book which trains the younger (or 
older) student in Pen Lettering. Who is there who does not wish that 
he (or she) could write with a beautiful handwriting? Well, this book 
will aid you whether in printing or writing. By practice, in study and 
imitation of these 64 pages, you can become noted among your friends 
as a beautiful writer. The price is: first, a single dollar sent to Mr. 
Heller; and secondly, by following his easy and interesting instructions. 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Issued by The State Department of Education, for the school year 
ending July 31, 1927. Volume 2. Statistics. Much that is interesting 
to those who are interested! These Reports have their uses. For one 
thing, we can note the growth of sentiment and practice in the field of 
learning; and thus the human race wins much. 


en gg 
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THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF NORWAY. By Arne Sigusd Jensen, Ph. D. 
head of the Department of Education, Oregon State Normal School, 
Monmouth, Oregon. $2.50. The Stratford Company, Publishers, 230 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. The theories and practices of education 
in Norway have been original and effective; and well-informed educators 
have discovered that much can be learned and applied to the schools 
of other nations, if they are thoughtfully studied. Such study will 
be wonderfully useful to those who realize that such a complete 
account as that which is here found is now at hand. The book presents 
the whole subject of schooling, past, present, and the probable future. 


The following useful books are worthy of a page, each, of review 
and commendation. But our space is crowded, and we are overwhelmed 
with books from numerous publishers. We mention Title, Authors, 


Publishers, and Price when these are given us. Thus we name: 


OUR ATLANTIC POSSESSIONS. By Jay Earle Thomson, Princi- 
pal of Public School No. 3, Jersey City, N. J. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 


HANDBOOK OF GRAMMAR. By Paul Sidwell and Russell Grant 
Siegfried, Professors at Purdue University. THE SIR ROGER DE COV- 
ERLEY PAPERS. By Mary A. Weaver. This is a number in the series 
of “The Riverside Literature Series,” Houghton Mifflin Company, Pub- 
lishers. The price is 56 cents. ON WRITING ESSAYS. By Helen Laura 
-addock and Sarah Augusta Taintor. $1.10. The Macmillan Company. 
And by the same publishers, JACK AND SUSAN STORIES, by Frances 
M. Darby; illustrations by Helen M. Torrey. And from D. C. Heath and 
Company, PRIMARY ARITHMETIC PAD, NUMBER ONE. By M. 8. 
Robertson and L. S. Rugg. Price 40 cents. Also, by same publishers, 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARGUMENT. By J. Walter Reeves, A. M. 
(Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J.) 60 cents. METHODS IN ADULT 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Nina Joy Beglinger. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. MY PROGRESS BOOK IN READING. By Eleanor M. 
Johnson. Published by Looseleaf Education, Ine. No, 1123 Broadway, 
N. Y. TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS, for Junior High School grades. By James B. Edmonson and 
Arthur Dondineau. The Macmillan Company. 40 cents. COUSSIRAT’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR EXERCISE PAD. Globe Book Company, New York. 
25 cents. NUTS AND THEIR USES. By Francis C. Owen; and (in same 
covers) STORY OF THE CITRUS FRUITS. By Ellen M. Ramsay. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. SILENT READING DEVICES. First Series. 
3y Dorothy Danforth. Henry Holt and Company. SERVING THE CHILD 
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IN FARGO; Part Three of the Final Report of the Fargo Demonstrations 





of health services for infants and pre-school children. Teachers and 
parents would profit by its perusal. THE WILL TO WORK. A Study in 
Character Education. By Charles L. Robbins. Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois. Parents and teachers would do well to read 
d . this book. It would greatly aid their children in getting a good start 
E in their schools and classes. ENROLLMENT IN THE FOREIGN LAN- 
! GUAGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE UNITED 
; STATES. By Carleton A. Wheeler, and others. The Macmillan Company, 


e A source-book for information on teaching and learning foreign tongues, 
es BOOK FIVE AND BOOK SIX, separate volumes, of Macmillan Company’s 
‘| ARITHMETIC PRACTICE; and also a separate volume of the same kind 
of red paper covers, on WORK-TEST MANUAL IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
will be of great aid to teachers and pupils on these subjects. The first- 
ei named volumes are by C. Beverley Benson, C. E. and Arthur R. Jensen; f 
and the other by W. A. Butcher, M. A. Price 60 cents each volume, 





From Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, For Elementary Schools. By 
Alonzo Franklin Myers and Ossian Clinton Bird (both directors of de- 





partments in Ohio University). This is a useful presentation of the 
value of health and how to secure and hold it. It takes the boys and 


aeett 


girls at the elementary stage, and gives them information that is 
Ne invaluable for that era, and those which will follow. Every boy and 
: every girl should be taugh: just what this book teaches; and mothers 
ai and fathers are often as ignorant as their children, hence, such teaching 
in the schools is imperative. Retail price, $1.50. 


a By Blanche C. Weill. Harvard Studies in Education, Volume 10, Har- 
vard University. 3.00. A book of valuable suggestions and experiences 


¥ 
l ‘ THE BEHAVIOR OF YCUNG CHILDREN OF THE SAME FAMILY. 
: 


that will aid parents and teachers, 


if THE STUDY OF INTERIOR DECORATION. By Alice and Bettina 

ia Jackson. Line Drawings by the authors. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 

; e , . 

: pany, Inc. Garden City, N. Y . Price $2.50. Nothing is more refining 
to the character of the young folks as they are growing up than an 
orderly and well laid out and decorated home environment. This sub- 


' ject should be taught in the schools, not only to the girls, who are 


ernie. Jae 


supposedly aiming to become wives and mothers and to preside over 
the home, but to their husbands and brothers and other male relatives. 
This book is well calculated to awaken enthusiasm as well as to culti- } 
r vate taste, and give information about what to get and how to use the 


et ee a 


furnishings and adornments of an attractive home. 


- 
i 
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CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES. By E. K. 
Wickman. The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications. Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. $2. This book strikes a note that most 
of us have heard either from the pupils or from the teachers; and 
many times we have been uncertain which was the transgressor. It 
is a book which every teacher should have and read. If so, we doubt 
not that many disagreeable experiences would be avoided, and both 


home life and school life would be more agreeable. 


GEOGRAPHY OF OUR WORLD. By Frederick K. Branom, B.E., 
M.S., Ph.D., and Helen M. Ganey, A.M. William H. Sadlier, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, Publishers. Book I, Home Lands and Other Lands, 
$1.00; Book II, Western Hemisphere, $1.32; Book III, Eastern Hemi- 
shere, $1.32; Book IV, Our World, $1.76. 

We cannot imagine that any intelligent person, either a boy or girl, 
man or woman, could open any one of these books without keeping it 
open for as long as possible; or close them without regret, and with- 
out making a resolve to open them again as soon as opportunity should 
be offered. The Earth is our home, and it is a great and wonderful 
Earth. We are all interested in it; there is much that can be found 
out about it. We are inclined to say that there are few if any groups 
of books that will tell the reader so much as these about the material 
universe. One who takes it up and begins to study it finds it difficult 
to lay it down again. We feel sure that the school pupils of almost 
any school will unanimously vote geography the most interesting of 
school studies if they are privileged to study the subject in any or 
all of these volumes. 

Besides the attractive make-up of the volumes we find everything 
up-to-date, interestingly described, apparently true to the facts, unex- 
aggerated, and backed up by history, testimony of the best travelers 
and students; and so well shown to the eye by the drawings, the maps, 
the tables, customs of the people of all parts of the earth, that one 
almost feels that he has been travelling himself, throughout all nations. 
What an advance has been made in knowledge, and in its reproduc- 
tion by pictures and description in print,—since the elder relations of 


the boys and girls of today! 


THE PROBLEM CHILD AT HOME. By Mary Buell Sayles. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, 578 Madison 
Avenue. 342 pages. $1.50. This is a Study in Parent-Child Relations 
which should be in every home, as well as in the school libraries. 
Its advice will save many parents, as well as their offspring, from going 


wrong. 
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ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. By J. Harold Williams, Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles); Preface by Lotus D. Coffman, 
President of the University of Minnesota. D. C. Heath and Company, 
$2.00. A paragraph in the Preface will best characterize this book, 
viz: “The book contains explanatory definitions in simple language of 
all processes, explanatory problems of each type fully worked out and 
analyzed, practice problems presented in order of difficulty, explana- 


tory charts, page references to other books for each important process, 
answers to problems, and numerous suggestions for short cuts in time 
saving. There is an almost complete absence of theoretical matter.” 


Other books from D. C. Heath and Company: 

SMITH AND BAGLEY MASTERY SPELLER. Junior High School, 
Grades 7-9. Price $.80. A CHARACTER BOOK FOR THE FOURTH 
GRADE. Ditto for FIFTH GRADE, Ditto for SIXTH GRADE. Price 
36 cents for each. Many desirable lessons are taught in these Char- 
acter Books. Many questions that young people ask, or should ask, 
are deftly answered by inference from the characters of notable people 
mentioned and the stories that make up the books. 


THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Sir Richard Jebb, O.M., Litt.D., Cambridge, at 
the University Press. An excellent Greek text, dreaded, perhaps, by 
the college student, beforehand; but remembered delightfully, after you 
“get by” it. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS for the year ending 
June 30, 1928. Government Printing Office, Washington. Useful, if not 
interesting ! 


Our apology to Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Incorporated, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. In a review on page 630 of our June 
number of EpucaTion of her book entitled THE DANISH FOLK 
SCHOOL, by Olive Dame Campbell, we several times used the mascu- 
line instead of the feminine pronoun in speaking of the Author. Work- 
ing fast, as most every Editor has to, in the effort to get through his 
never-ending labors, the eye caught the name of the writer of the 
“Foreword” of her book, who happened to be Paul Monroe. Thus “he” 
instead of “she” crept into the review. Her book is published by the 
Macmillan Company, and we apologize to them also. We here repeat, 
with the correct pronoun, the words which we should have used, that 
her book interestingly reports what she saw and heard during her year 
of study of the folk school in Scandinavia. It will richly reward any 
teacher to read this book.—The Editor of EpvucaTion, 





